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CHAPTER XI. 


‘Waar on earth can Henry Barron desire a private interview 
with me about ?’ said Hugh Flaxman, looking up from his 
letters, as he and his wife sat together after breakfast in Mrs. 
Flaxman’s sitting-room. 

‘ I suppose he wants subscriptions for his heresy hunt ? The 
Church party seem to be appealing for funds in most of the 
newspapers.’ 

‘I should have thought he knew I am not prepared to sup- 
port him,’ said Flaxman quietly. 

‘Where are you, old man ?’ His wife laid a caressing hand 
on his shoulder—‘ I don’t really quite know.’ 

Flaxman smiled at her. 

‘You and I are not theologians, are we, darling?’ He 
kissed the hand. ‘I don’t find myself prepared to swear to 
Meynell’s precise ‘‘ words ’’ any more than I was to Robert’s. 
But I am ready to fight to prevent his being driven out.’ 

‘So am I,’ said Rose, erect, with her hands behind her. 

‘We want all sorts.’ 

“Ye-es,’ said Rose doubtfully. ‘I don’t think I want Mr. 
Barron.’ 

‘Certainly you do! A typical product—with just as much 
right to a place in English religion as Meynell—and no more.’ 

‘Hugh !—you must behave very nicely to the Bishop to- 
night.’ 
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‘ IT should think I must !—considering the omnium gatherum 
you have asked to meet him. I really do not think you ought 
to have asked Meynell.’ 

‘There we must agree to differ,’ said Rose firmly. ‘ Social 
relations in this country must be maintained—in spite of politics 
—in spite of religion—in spite of everything.’ 

‘That’s all very well—but if you mix people too violently, 
you make them uncomfortable.’ 

‘My dear Hugh !—how many drawing-rooms are there !’ 
His wife waved a vague hand towards the folding doors on her 
right, implying the suite of Georgian rooms that stretched away 
beyond them, ‘one for every nuance if it comes to that. If 


they positively won’t mix I shall have to segregate them. But ; 


they will mix.’ Then she fell into a reverie for a moment, 
adding at the end of it—‘ I must keep one drawing-room for the 
Rector and Mr. Norham——’ 

‘That I understand is what we’re giving the party for. 
Intriguer !’ 

Rose threw him a cool glance. 

‘You may continue to play Gallio if you like. J am now a 
partisan.’ 

‘So I perceive. And you hope to turn Norham into one.’ 

Rose nodded. Mr. Norham was the Home Secretary, the 
most important member in a Cabinet headed by a Prime 
Minister in rapidly failing health; to whose place, either by 
death or retirement, it was generally expected that Edward 
Norham would succeed, 

‘ Well, darling, I shall watch your mancuvres with interest,’ 
said Flaxman, rising and gathering up his letters—‘ And, longo 
intervallo, I shall humbly do my best to assist them. Are 
Catharine and Mary coming ?’ 

‘Mary certainly—and, I think, Catharine. The Fox- 
Wiltons of course, and that mad creature Hester, who goes to 
Paris the day after to-morrow—and Alice Puttenham. How 
that sister of hers bullies her—horrid little woman ! And Mr. 
Barron ! ’— Flaxman made an exclamation—‘ and the deaf 
daughter—and the nice elder son—and the unpresentable 
younger one—in fact the whole menagerie.’ 

Flaxman shrugged his shoulders. 

‘A few others, I hope, to act as buffers.’ 

‘Heaps!’ said Rose. ‘I have asked half the neighbour- 
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hood—our first big party. And as for the week-enders, you 
chose them yourself.’ She ran through the list, while Flaxman 


vainly protested that he had never in their joint existence been 


allowed to do anything of the kind. ‘ But to-night you’re not 
to take any notice of them at all. Neighbours first ! Plenty 
of time for you to amuse yourself to-morrow. What time does 
Mr. Barron come ?’ 

‘In ten minutes !’ said Flaxman, hastily departing, only 
however to be followed into his study by Rose, who breathed into 
his ear— 

‘And if you see Mary and Mr. Meynell colloguing—play 
up !’ 

Flaxman turned round with a start. 

‘I say !—is there really anything in that ?’ 

Rose, sitting on the arm of his chair, did her best to bring 
him up to date. Yes—from her observation of the two—she 
was certain there was a good deal in it. 

And Catharine ?’ 

Rose’s eyebrows expressed the uncertainty of the situation— 

‘But such an odd thing happened last week ! You remem- 


‘ber the day of the accident—and the Church Council that was 


put off ?’ 

Perfectly.’ 

‘Catharine made up her mind suddenly to go to that Church 
Council—after not having been able to speak of Mr. Meynell, or 
the Movement, for weeks. Why—neither Mary nor I know. 
But she walked over from the cottage—the first time she has 
done it. She arrived in the village just as the dreadful thing 
had happened. Then of course she and the Rector took com- 
mand. Nobody who knew Catharine would have expected any- 
thing else. And now she and Mary and the Rector are busy 
looking after the poor survivors. ‘‘ It’s propinquity does it,’’ 
my dear !’ 

‘Catharine could never—never—reconcile herself.’ 

‘I don’t know ’—said Rose, doubtfully. ‘ What did she 
want to go to that Council for ?’ 

* Perhaps to lift up her voice ?’ 

‘No. Catharine isn’t that sort. She would have suffered 
dreadfully—and sat still.’ 

‘What Meynell will be going through presently, he is not 
likely to ask other people to share,’ said Flaxman gravely. 
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Rose shook her head thoughtfully, as though to indicate that 
the veins of meditation opened up by the case were rich and 


various; and went slowly away. 


Then Hugh was left to his ‘ Times,’ and to speculations on 
the reasons why Henry Barron—a man whom he had never liked 
and often thwarted—should have asked for this interview in a 
letter marked ‘ private.” He made an agreeable figure, as he 
sat pondering by the fire, while the ‘Times’ gradually slipped 
from his hands to the floor. And he was precisely what he 
looked—an excellent fellow, richly endowed with the world’s 
good things, material and moral. He was of spare build, with 
grizzled hair; long-limbed, clean-shaven and grey-eyed. In 
general society he appeared as a person of polished manners, 
with a gently ironic turn of mind. His friends were more 
numerous, and more devoted than is generally the case in 
middle age; and his family were rarely happy out of his com- 
pany. Certain indeed of his early comrades in life were in- 
clined to accuse him of a too facile contentment with things as 
they are, and a rather Philistine estimate of the value of 
machinery. He was absorbed in ‘ business’ which he did 
admirably. Not so much of the financial sort, although he was 
a trusted member of important Boards. But for all that unpaid 
multiplicity of affairs—magisterial, municipal, social or chari- 
table—which make the country gentleman’s sphere, Hugh Flax- 
man’s appetite was insatiable. He was a born chairman of a 
County Council, and a heaven-sent treasurer of a hospital. 

And no doubt this natural bent, terribly indulged of late 
years, led occasionally to ‘ holding forth’; at least those who 
took no interest in the things which interested Flaxman said 
so. And his wife, who was much more concerned for his social 
effect than for her own, was often nervously on the watch lest 
it should be true. That her handsome popular Hugh should 
ever, even for a quarter of an hour, sit heavy on the soul even 
of a youth of eighteen was not to be borne; she pounced on each 
incipient harangue with mingled tact and decision. 

But though Flaxman was a man of the world, he was by no 
means a wordling. Tenderly, unflinchingly, with a modest and 
cheerful devotion, he had made himself the stay of his brother- 
in-law Elsmere’s harassed and broken life. His supreme and 
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tyrannical commonsense had never allowed him any delusions 
as to the ultimate permanence of heroic ventures like the ‘ New 
Brotherhood’; and as to his private opinions on religious 
matters it is probable that not even his wife knew them. But 
outside the strong affections of his personal life, there was at 
least one enduring passion in Flaxman which dignified his 
character. For liberty of experiment, and liberty of conscience, 
in himself or others, he would gladly have gone to the stake. 
Himself the loyal upholder of an established order, which he 
helped to run decently, he was yet in curious sympathy with 
many obscure revolutionists in many fields. To brutalise a 
man’s conscience seemed to him worse than to murder his body. 
Hence a constant sympathy with minorities of all sorts; which 
no doubt interfered often with his practical efficiency. But 
perhaps it accounted for the number of his friends. 


‘ We shall, I presume, be undisturbed ?’ 

The speaker was Henry Barron; and he and Flaxman stood 
for a moment surveying each other after their first greeting. 

‘Certainly. I have given orders. For an hour, if you wish, 
T am at your disposal.’ 

‘ Oh, we shall not want so long.’ 

Barron seated himself in the chair pointed out to him. His 
portly presence, in some faultlessly new and formal clothes, 
filled it substantially; and his colour, always high, was more 
emphatic than usual. Beside him, Flaxman made but a thread 
paper appearance. 

‘I have come on an unpleasant errand ’—he said, with- 
drawing some papers from his breast pocket—‘ but—after much 
thought—I came to the conclusion that there was no one in this 
neighbourhood I could consult upon a very painful matter, with 
greater profit—than yourself.’ 

Flaxman made a rather stiff gesture of acknowledgment. 

* May I ask you to read that ?’ 

Barron selected a letter from the papers he held and handed 
it to his host. 

Flaxman read it. His face changed and worked as he did 
80. He read it twice, turned it over to see if it contained any 
signature, and returned it to Barron. 

That’s a precious production! Was it addressed to your- 
solf 
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‘ No—to Dawes, the colliery manager. He brought it to me 
yesterday.’ 

Flaxman thought a moment. 

‘ He is—if I remember right—with yourself, one of the five 
aggrieved parishioners in the Meynell case ?’ 

‘He is. But he is by no means personally hostile to Mey- 
nell—quite the contrary. He brought it to me in much 
distress; thinking it well that we should take counsel upon 
it, in case other documents of the same kind should be going 
about.’ 

‘And you, I imagine, pointed out to him the utter absurdity 
of the charge, advised him to burn the letter and hold his 
tongue ?’ 

Barron was silent 2 moment. Then he said, with slow dis- 
tinctness— 

‘I regret I was unable to do anything of the kind.’ 

Flaxman turned sharply on the speaker. 

‘ You mean to say, you believe there is a word of truth in 
that preposterous story ?’ 

‘I have good reason, unfortunately, to know that it cannot 
at once be put aside.’ 

Both paused—regarding each other. Then Flaxman said, 
in a raised accent of wonder— 

‘You think it possible—conceivable—that a man of Mr. 
Meynell’s character—and transparently blameless life—should 
have not only been guilty of an intrigue of this kind twenty 
years ago,—but should have done nothing since to repair it— 
should actually have settled down to live in the same village 
side by side with the lady whom the letter declares to be the 
mother of his child—without making any attempt to marry her 
—though perfectly free to do so? Why, my dear Sir, was 
there ever a more ridiculous, a more incredible tale !’ 

Flaxman sprang to his feet, and with his hands in his 
pockets, turned upon his visitor, impatient contempt in every 
feature. 

‘Wait a moment before you judge,’ said Barron drily. ‘ Do 
you remember a case of sudden death in this village a few 
weeks ago ?—a woman who returned from America to her son 
John Broad, a labourer living in one of my cottages—and died 
forty-eight hours after arrival, of brain disease ? ’ 

Flaxman’s brow puckered. 
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‘I remember a report in the ‘‘Sentinel.’’ There was an 
inquest—and some curious medical evidence ?’ 

Barron nodded assent. 

‘ By the merest chance, I happened to see that woman the 
night after she arrived. I went to the cottage to remonstrate 
on the behaviour of John Broad’s boys in my plantation. She 
was alone in the house, and she came to the door. By the 
merest chance also, while we stood there, Meynell and Miss 
Puttenham passed in the road outside. The woman—Mrs. 
Sabin—was terribly excited on seeing them, and she said things 
which astounded me. I asked her to explain them, and we 
talked—alone—for nearly an hour. I admit that she was 
scarcely responsible, that she died within a few hours of our 
conversation, of brain disease. But I still do not see—I wish to 
heaven I did !—any way out of what she told me—when one 
comes to combine it with—well, with other things. But 
whether I should finally have decided to make any use of the 
information I am not sure. But unfortunately ’—he pointed 
to the letter still in Flaxman’s hand—‘ that shows me that 
other persons—persons unknown to me—are in possession of 
some, at any rate, of the facts—and therefore that it is now 
vain to hope that we can stifle the thing altogether.’ 

‘You have no idea who wrote the letter ?’ said Flaxman, 
holding it up. 

“None whatever,’ was the emphatic reply. 

‘It is a disguised hand ’—mused Flaxman—‘ but an 
educated one—more or less. However—we will return presently 
to the letter. Mrs. Sabin’s communication to you was of a 
nature to confirm the statements contained in it ?’ 

‘Mrs. Sabin declared to me that having herself—indepen- 
dently—become aware of certain facts, while she was a servant 
in Lady Fox-Wilton’s employment, that lady—no doubt in 
order to ensure her silence—took her abroad with herself and 
her young sister Miss Alice, to a place in France she had some 
difficulty in pronouncing—it sounded to me like Grenoble; that 
there Miss Puttenham became the mother of a child, which 
passed thenceforward as the child of Sir Ralph and Lady Fox- 
Wilton, and received the name of Hester. She herself nursed 
Miss Puttenham, and no doctor was admitted. When the child 
was two months old, she accompanied the sisters to a place on 
the Riviera, where they took a villa. Here Sir Ralph Fox- 
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Wilton, who was terribly broken and distressed by the whole 
thing, joined them, and he made an arrangement with her by 
which she agreed to go to the States and hold her tongue. She 
wrote to her people in Upcote—she had been a widow for some 
years—that she had accepted a nurse’s situation in the States, 
and Sir Ralph saw her off from Genoa for New York. She seems 
to have married again in the States; and in the course of years to 
have developed some grievance against the Fox-Wiltons which 
ultimately determined her to come home. But all this part of 
her story was so excited and incoherent that I could make 
nothing of it. Nor does it matter very much to the subject-— 
the real subject—we are discussing.’ 

Flaxman, who was standing in front of the speaker, intently 
listening, made no immediate reply. His eyes—half absently— 
considered the man before him. In Barron’s aspect and tone 
there was not only the pompous self-importance of the man 
possessed of exclusive and sensational information; there were 
also indications of triumphant trains of reasoning behind that 
outraged his listener. 

* What has all this got to do with Meynell ?’ said Flaxman 
abruptly. 

Barron cleared his throat. 

‘There was one occasion ’—he said slowly—‘ and one only, 
on which the ladies at Grenoble—we will say it was Grenoble 
—received a visitor. Miss Puttenham was still in her room. 
A gentleman arrived, and was admitted to see her. Mrs. Sabin 
was bundled out of the room by Lady Fox-Wilton. But it was 
a small wooden house, and Mrs. Sabin heard a good deal. Miss 
Puttenham was crying and talking excitedly. Mrs. Sabin was 
certain from what, according to her, she could not help over- 
hearing, that the man——’ 

‘Must one go into this back-stairs story ?’ asked Flaxman, 
with repulsion. 

*‘ As you like,’ said Barron, impassively. ‘I should have 
thought it was necessary.’ He paused, looking quietly at his 
questioner. 

Flaxman restrained himself with somé difficulty. 

‘Did the woman have any real opportunity of seeing this 
visitor ? 

‘ When he went away, he stood outside the housé talking to 
Lady Fox-Wilton. Mrs. Sabin was at the window, behind the 
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lace curtains, with the child in her arms. She watched him 
for some minutes.’ 

‘ Well ?’ said Flaxman, sharply. 

‘She had never seen him before, and she never saw him 
again, until—such at least was her own story—from the door 
of her son’s cottage, while I was with her, she saw Miss Putten- 
ham—and Meynell—standing in the road outside.’ 

Flaxman took a turn along the room, and paused. 

‘You admit that she was ill at the time she spoke to you— 
and in a distracted, incoherent state ? ’ 

‘ Certainly I admit it.’ Barron drew himself erect, with a 
slight frown, as though tacitly protesting against certain sug- 
gestions in Flaxman’s manner and voice. ‘ But now let us 
look at another line of evidence. You as a new comer are 
probably quite unaware of the gossip there has always been in 
this neighbourhood, ever since Sir Ralph Fox-Wilton’s death, on 
the subject of Sir Ralph’s will. That will in a special paragraph 
committed Hester Fox-Wilton to Richard Meynell’s guardian- 
ship in remarkable terms; no provision whatever was made for 
the girl under Sir Ralph’s will, and it is notorious that he 
treated her quite differently from his other children. From the 
moment also of the French journey, Sir Ralph’s character and 
temper appeared to change. I have cautiously enquired of a 
good many persons as to this—of course with absolute dis- 
cretion. He was a man of narrow Evangelical opinions ’"—at 
the word ‘ narrow’ Flaxman threw a sudden glance at the 
speaker—‘ and of strict veracity. My belief is that his later 
life was darkened by the falsehood to which he and his wife 
committed themselves. Finally, let me ask you to look at the 
young lady herself—at the extraordinary difference between 
her and her supposed family—at her extraordinary likeness— 
to the Rector.’ 

Flaxman raised his eyebrows at the last words,—his aspect 
expressing disbelief and disgust even more strongly than before. 
Barron glanced at him, and then, after a moment, resumed in 
another manner, loftily explanatory : 

‘I need not say that personally I find myself mixed up in 
such a business with the utmost reluctance.’ 

‘Naturally,’ put in Flaxman, drily. ‘ The risks attaching 
to it are simply gigantic.’ 

“T am aware of it. But, as I have already pointed out to 
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you, by some strange means,—connected I have no doubt with 
the woman, Judith Sabin, though I cannot throw any light 
upon them—the story is no longer in my exclusive possession, 
and how many people are already aware of it, and may be aware 
of it, we cannot tell. I thought it well to come to you in the 
first instance, because I know that—you have taken some part 
lately—in Meynell’s campaign.’ 

‘Ah!’ thought Flaxman—‘ now we’ve come to it !’ 

Aloud he said— 

‘ By which I suppose you mean that I am a subscriber to 
the Reform Fund, and that I have become a personal friend of 
Meynell’s ? You are quite right. Both my wife and I greatly 
like and respect the Rector.’ He laid stress on the words. 

‘It was for that very reason—let me repeat—that I came 
to you. You have influence with Meynell; and I want to 
persuade you, if I can, to use it.’ The speaker paused a 
moment, looking steadily at Flaxman. ‘ What I venture to 
suggest is that you should inform him of the stories that are 
now current. It is surely just that he should be informed. And 
then—we have to consider the bearings of this report on the 
unhappy situation in the diocese. How can we prevent its 
being made use of ? It would be impossible. You know what 
the feeling is—you know what people are. In Meynell’s own 
interest, and in that of the poor lady whose name is involved 
with his in this scandal, would it not be desirable in every way 
that he should now quietly withdraw from this parish, and from 
the public contest in which he is engaged? Any excuse would 
be sufficient—health—overwork—anything. The scandal would 
then die out of itself. There is not one of us,—those on 
Meynell’s side, or those against him—who would not in such 
a case do his utmost to stamp it out. But—if he persists—both 
in living here, and in exciting public opinion as he is now doing 
—the story will certainly come out ! Nothing can possibly 
stop it.’ 

Barron leant back and folded his arms. Flaxman’s eyes 
sparkled. He felt an insane desire to run the substantial gentle- 
man sitting opposite to the door, and dismiss him with violence. 
But he restrained himself. 

‘I am greatly obliged to you for your belief in the power 
of my good offices,’ he said, with a very frosty smile—‘ but I 
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am afraid I must ask to be excused. Of course if the matter 
became serious, legal action would be taken very promptly.’ 

‘How can legal action be taken?’ interrupted Barron 
roughly. ‘Whatever may be the case with regard to Meynell 
and her identification of him, Judith Sabin’s story is true. Of 
that I am entirely convinced.’ 

But he had hardly spoken before he felt that he had made 
a false step. Flaxman’s light blue eyes fixed him. 

‘The story with regard to Miss Puttenham ?’ 

‘ Precisely.’ 

‘Then it comes to this. Supposing that woman’s state- 
ment to be true, the private history of a poor lady who has 
lived an unblemished life in this village for many years is to 
be dragged to light—for what ? In order—excuse my plain 
speaking—to blackmail Richard Meynell, and to force him to 
desist from the public campaign in which he is now engaged ? 
These are hardly measures likely, I think, to commend them- 
selves to some of your allies, Mr. Barron ! ’ 

Barron had sprung up in his chair. 

‘What my allies may or may not think is nothing to me. 
I am of course guided by my own judgment and conscience. 
And I altogether protest against the word you have just em- 
ployed. I came to you, Mr. Flaxman, I can honestly say, in 
the interests of peace !—in the interests of Meynell himself.’ 

‘But you admit that there is really no evidence worthy of 
the name connecting Meynell with the story at all ! ’ said Flax- 
man, turning upon him. ‘ The crazy impression of a woman 
dying of brain disease,—some gossip about Sir Ralph’s will— 
a likeness that many people have never perceived ! What does 
it amount to? Nothing!—nothing at all!—less than nothing! ’ 

‘I can only say that I disagree with you.’ The voice was 
that of a rancorous obstinacy at last unveiled. ‘I believe that 
the woman’s identification was a just one—though I admit that 
the proof is difficult. But then perhaps I approach the matter 
in one way, and you in another. A man, Mr. Flaxman, in my 
belief, does not throw over the faith of Christ for nothing ! No! 
Such things are long prepared. Conscience, my dear Sir, Con- 
science breaks down first. The man becomes a hypocrite in his 
private life before he openly throws off the restraints of religion. 
That is the sad sequence of events. I have watched it many 
times.’ 
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Flaxman had grown rather white. The man beside him 
seemed to him a kind of monstrosity. He thought of Meynell, 
of the eager refinement, the clean idealism, the visionary kind- 
ness of the man,—and compared it with this ‘ muddy vesture,’ 
this gross embodiment, mental and physical, of Meynell’s 
prosecutor. 

Nevertheless, as he held himself in with difficulty, he began 
to perceive more plainly than he had yet done some of the 
intricacies of the situation. 

‘I have nothing to do,’ he said, in a tone that he 
endeavoured to make reasonably calm, ‘nor has anybody, with 
generalisation of that kind, in a case like this. The point is— 
could Meynell, being what he is, what we all know him to be, 
have not only betrayed a young girl, but have then failed to do 
her the elementary justice of marrying her ? And the reply is 
that the thing is incredible ! ’ 

‘ You forget that Meynell was extremely poor, and had his 
brothers to educate—’ 

Flaxman shrugged his shoulders in laughing contempt. 

‘Meynell desert the mother of his child—because of 
poverty—because of his brothers’ education !—Meynell! You 
have known him some years—I only for a few months. But 
go into the cottages here—talk to the people—ask them, not 
what he believes, but what he is—what he has been to them. 
Get one of them, if you can, to credit this absurdity ! ’ 

‘The Rector’s intimate friendship with Miss Puttenham has 
long been an astonishment—sometimes a scandal—to the 
village !’ exclaimed Barron, doggedly. 

Flaxman stared at him in a blank amazement, then flushed. 
He took a turn up and down the room, after which he returned 
to the fireside, composed. What was the use of arguing with 
such a disputant ? He felt as though the mere conversation 
were an insult to Meynell, in which he was forced to participate. 

He took a seat deliberately, and put on his magisterial 
manner, which, however, was much more delicately and un- 
assumingly authoritative than that of other men. 

‘I think we had better clear up our ideas. You bring me a 
story—a painful story—concerning a lady with whom we are 
both acquainted, which may or may not be true. Whether it 
is true or not is no concern of ours. Neither you nor I have 
anything to do with it, and legal penalties would probably follow 
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_ the diffusion of it. You invite me to connect with it the name 
of a man for whom I have the deepest respect and admiration ; 
who bears an absolutely stainless record; and you threaten to 
make use of the charge in connexion with the heresy trials now 
coming on. Now let me give you my advice—for what it may 
be worth. I should say—as you have asked my opinion—have 
nothing whatever to do with the matter! If anybody else 
brings you anonymous letters, tell them something of the law 
of libel—and something too of the guilt of slander! After all, 
with a little goodwill, these are matters that are as easily quelled 
as raised. A charge so preposterous has only to be firmly met 
to die away. It is your influence, and not mine, which is 
important in this matter. You are a permanent resident, and 
I a mere bird of passage. And’—Flaxman’s countenance 
kindled—‘ let me just remind you of this. If you want to 
strengthen Meynell’s cause—if you want to win him thousands 
of new adherents, you have only to launch against him a calumny 
which is sure to break down—and will certainly recoil upon you!’ 

The two men had risen. Barron’s face, handsome in 
feature, save for some thickened lines, and the florid tint of the 
cheeks, had somehow emptied itself of expression while Flaxman 
was speaking. 

‘ Your advice is no doubt excellent,’ he said quietly, as he 
buttoned his coat, ‘ but it is hardly practical. If there is one 
anonymous letter, there are probably others. If there are 
letters—there is sure to be talk—and talk cannot be stopped. 
And in time everything gets into the newspapers.’ 

Flaxman hesitated a moment. Something warned him not 
to push matters to extremities--to make no breach with Barron 
—to keep him in play. 

‘TI admit, of course, if this goes beyond a certain point, it 
may be necessary to go to Meynell—it may be necessary for 
Meynell to go to his Bishop. But at present, if you desire to 
suppress the thing, you have only to keep your own counsel— 
and wait. Dawes is a good fellow, and will, I am sure, say 
nothing. I could, if need be, speak to him myself. I was able 
to get his boy into a job not long ago.’ 

Barron straightened his shoulders slowly. 

‘Should I be doing right—should I be doing my duty—in 
assisting to suppress it—always supposing that it could be sup- 
pressed—my convictions being what they are ?’ 
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Then—suddenly !—it was borne in on Flaxman that in the 
whole interview there had been no genuine desire whatever on 
Barron’s part for advice and consultation. He had come deter- 
mined on a certain course, and the object of the visit had been, 
in truth, merely to convey to one of Meynell’s supporters a hint 
of the coming attack, and some intimation of its strength. The 
visit had been in fact a threat—a move in Barron’s game. 

‘That, of course, is a question which I cannot presume to 
decide,’ said Flaxman, with cold politeness. His manner 
changed instantly. Peremptorily dismissing the subject, he 
became, on the spot, the mere suave and courteous host of an 
interesting house; he pointed out the pictures and the view, and 
led the way to the hall. 

As he took leave, Barron stiffly intimated that he should 
not himself be able to attend Mrs. Flaxman’s party that even- 
ing; but his daughter and sons hoped to have the pleasure of 
obeying her invitation. 

‘ Delighted to see them,’ said Flaxman standing in the door- 
way, with his hands in his pockets. ‘Do you know Edward 
Norham ?’ 

‘I have never met him.’ 

‘A splendid fellow—likely I think to be the head of the 
Ministry before the year’s out. My wife was determined to 
bring him and Meynell together. He seems to have the 
traditional interest in theology without which no English 
Premier is complete.’ 

Pursued by this parting shot, Barron retired, and Flaxman 
went back thoughtfully to his wife’s sitting-room. Should he 
tell her ? Certainly. Her ready wits and quick brain were 
indispensable in the battle that might be coming. Now that he 
was relieved from Barron’s bodily presence, he was by no means 
inclined to pooh-pooh the communication which had been made 
to him. 

As he approached his wife’s door he heard voices. Catharine! 
He remembered that she was to lunch and spend the day with 
Rose. Now what to do! Devoted as he was to his sister-in- 
law, he was scarcely inclined to trust her with the incident of 
the morning. 

But as soon as he opened the door, Rose ran upon him, drew 
him in, and closed it. Catharine was sitting on the sofa—with 
a pale kindled look—a letter in her hand. 
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‘ Catharine has had an abominable letter, Hugh!—the most 
scandalous thing ! ’ 

Flaxman took it from Catharine’s hand, looked it through, 
and turned it over. The same script, a little differently dis- 
guised, and practically the same letter, as that which had been 
shown him in the library! But it began with a reference to 
the part which Mrs. Elsmere and her daughter had played in the 
terrible accident of the preceding week; which showed that the 
rogue responsible for it was at least a rogue possessed of some 
local and personal information. 

Flaxman laid it down, and looked at his sister-in-law. 

‘Well ?’ 

Catharine met his eyes with the clear intensity of her own. 

‘Isn’t it hard to understand how anybody can do such a 
thing as that ?’ she said, with her patient sigh—the sigh of an 
angel grieving over the perversity of men. 

Flaxman dropped on the sofa beside her. 

‘You feel with me, that it is a mere clumsy attempt to 
injure Meynell, in the interests of the campaign against him ? ’ 
he asked her, eagerly. 

‘I don’t know about that,’ said Catharine slowly—a shining 
sadness in her look. ‘ But I do know that it could only injure 
those who are trying to fight his errors—if it could be supposed 
that they had stooped to such weapons ! ’ 

“You dear woman !’ cried Flaxman, impulsively, and he 
raised her hand to his lips. Catharine and Rose looked their 
astonishment. Whereupon he gave them the history of the 
hour he had just passed through. 


CHAPTER XII. 


But although what one may call the natural freemasonry of the 
children of light had come in to protect Catharine from any 
touch of that greedy credulity which had fastened on Barron; 
though she and Rose and Hugh Flaxman were at one in their 
contemptuous repudiation of Barron’s reading of the story,—the 
story itself, so far as it concerned Alice Puttenham and Hester, 
found in all their minds but little resistance. 

‘It may—it may be true,’ said Catherine, gently. ‘If so, 
what she has gone through! Poor, poor thing ! ’ 
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And as she spoke—her thin fingers clasped on her black 
dress, the nun-like veil falling about her shoulders, her aspect 
had the frank simplicity of those who for their Lord’s sake have 
faced the ugly things of life. 

‘What a shame—what an outrage—that any of us here 
should know a word about it !’ cried Rose, her small foot beat- 
ing on the floor, the hot colour in her cheek. ‘ How shall we 
ever be able to face her to-night ?’ 

Flaxman started. 

‘Miss Puttenham is coming to-night ?’ 

‘Certainly. She comes with Mary—who was to pick her up 
—after dinner.’ 

Flaxman patrolled the room a little, in meditation. Finally 
he stopped before his wife. 

‘You must realise, darling, that we may be all walking on 
the edge of a volcano to-night.’ 

‘If only Henry Barron were !—and I might be behind to 
give the last little chiquenaude!’ cried Rose. 

Flaxman devoutly echoed the wish. 

* But the point is—are there any more of these letters out ? 
If so, we may hear of others to-night. Then—what to do ? Do 
I make straight for Meynell ? ’ 

They pondered it. 

‘Impossible to leave Meynell in ignorance,’ said Flaxman 
—‘if the thing spreads Meynell of course would be perfectly 
justified—in his ward’s interests—in denying the whole matter 
absolutely, true or no. But can he ?—with Barron in reserve 
—using the Sabin woman’s tale for his own purposes ? ’ 

Catharine’s face, a little sternly set, showed the obscure 
conflict behind. 

‘He cannot say what is false,’ she said stiffly. ‘ But he 
can refuse to answer.’ 

Flaxman looked at her with an expression as confident as 
her own. 

“To protect a woman, my dear Catharine—a man may say 
anything in the world—almost.’ 

Catharine made no reply, but her quiet face showed she did 
not agree with him. 

‘That child Hester!’ Rose emerged suddenly from a 
mental voyage of recollection and conjecture. ‘ Now one 
understands why Lady Fox-Wilton— stupid woman !—has never 
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seemed to care a rap for her. It must indeed be annoying to 
have to mother a child so much handsomer than your own.’ 

‘I think I am sorry for Sir Ralph Fox-Wilton,’ said 
Catharine, after a moment. 

Rose assented. 

‘Yes !—just an ordinary, dull, pig-headed country gentle- 
man confronted with a situation that only occurs in plays to 
which you don’t demean yourself by going !—and obliged to 
tell and act a string of lies, when lies happen to be just one of 
the vices you’re not inclined to !_ And then afterwards you find 
yourself let in for living years and years with a bad conscience 
—hating the cuckoo-child, too, more and more as it grows up. 
Yes !—I am quite sorry for Sir Ralph !’ 

‘By the way ! ’"—Flaxman looked up—‘ Do you know I am 
sure that I saw Miss Fox-Wilton—with Philip Meryon—in 
Howlett’s spinney this morning. I came back from Mark- 
borough by a path I had never discovered before,—and there, 
gure enough, they were. They heard me on the path, I think, 
and vanished most effectively. The wood is very thick. But 
I am sure it was they—though they were some distance from 
me.’ 

Rose exclaimed. 

‘Naughty, naughty child! She has been absolutely for- 
bidden to see him, the whole Fox-Wilton family have made 
themselves into gaolers and spies—and she just outwits them 
all! Poor Alice Puttenham hovers about her—trying to dis- 
tract and amuse her—and has no more influence than a fly. 
And as for the Rector, it would be absurd, if it weren’t enraging! 
Look at all there is on his shoulders just now—the way people 
appeal to him from all over England to come and speak—or 
consult—or organise.—(I don’t want to be controversial, 
Catharine, darling!—but there it is.) And he can’t make up 
his mind to leave Upcote for twenty-four hours, till this girl 
is safely off the scene! He means to take her to Paris himself on 
Monday. I only hope he has found a proper sort of Gorgon to 
leave her with ! ’ 

Flaxman could not but reflect that the whole relation of 
Meynell to his ward might well give openings to scoundrels like 
the writer of the anonymous letters, who was certainly ac- 
quainted with local affairs. But he did not express this feeling 
aloud. Meanwhile Catharine, who showed an interest in Hester 
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which surprised both him and Rose, began to question him on 
the subject of Philip Meryon. Meryon’s mother it seemed had 
been an intimate friend of one of Flaxman’s sisters, Lady Helen 
Varley, and Flaxman was well acquainted with the young man’s 
most unsatisfactory record. He drew a picture of the gradual 
degeneracy of the handsome lad who had been the hope and 
delight of his warm-hearted, excitable mother; of her deepening 
disappointment and premature death. 

‘Helen kept up with him for a time, for his mother’s sake, 
but unluckily he has put himself beyond the pale now, one way 
and another. It is too disastrous about this pretty child ! What 
on earth does she see in him? ’ 

‘Simply a means of escaping from her home,’ said Rose,— 
‘the situation working out ! But who knows whether he 
hasn’t got a wife already ? Nobody should trust this young 
man further than they can see him.’ 

‘It mustn’t—it can’t be allowed!’ said Catharine, with 
energy. And, as she spoke, she seemed to feel again the soft 
bloom of Hester’s young cheek against her own, just as when 
she had drawn the girl to her, in that instinctive caress. The 
deep maternity in Catharine had never yet found scope enough 
in the love of one child. 

Then, with a stili keener sense of the various difficulties 
rising along Meynell’s path, Flaxman and Rose returned to the 
anxious discussion of Barron’s move and how to meet it. 
Catharine listened, saying little; and it was presently settled 
that Flaxman should himself call on Dawes the colliery manager 
that afternoon, and should write strongly to Barron, putting on 
paper the overwhelming arguments, both practical and ethical, 
in favour of silence,—always supposing there were no further 
developments. 


‘Tell me ’—said Rose presently, when Flaxman had left 
the sisters alone,—‘ Mary of course knows nothing of that 
letter ?’ 

Catharine flushed. 

‘How could she?’ She looked almost haughtily at her 
sister. 

Rose murmured an excuse. Would it be possible to keep 
all knowledge from Mary that there was a scandal—of some 
sors—in circulation, if the thing developed? ’ 
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Catharine, holding her head high, thought it would not only 
be possible, but imperative. 

Rose glanced at her uncertainly. Catharine was the only 
person of whom she had ever been afraid. But at last she took 
the plunge. 

‘ Catharine !—don’t be angry with me—but I think Mary 
is interested in Richard Meynell.’ 

‘Why should I be angry?’ said Catharine. She had 
coloured a little, but she was perfectly composed. With her 
grey hair, and her plain widow’s dress, she threw her sister’s 
charming mondanity into bright relief. But beauty—loftily 
understood—lay with Catharine. 

‘ It is ill luck—his opinions !’ cried Rose, laying her hand 
upon her sister’s. 

‘Opinions are not ‘‘ luck,’’’ said Catharine, with a rather 
cold smile. 

‘You mean we are responsible for them? Perhaps we 
are, if we are responsible for anything—which I sometimes 
doubt. But you like him—personally ?’ The tone was 
almost pleading. 

‘I think he is a good man.’ 

‘ And if—if—they do fall in love—what are we all to do ?’ 

Rose looked half whimsically—half entreatingly at her 
sister. 

‘ Wait till the case arises,’ said Catharine, rather sharply. 
—‘ And please don’t interfere. You are too fond of match- 
making, Rose! ’ 

‘I am—I just ache to be at it, all the time. But I wouldn’t 
do anything that would be a grief to you.’ 

Catharine was silent a moment. Then she said in a tone that 
went to the listener’s heart— 

‘Whatever happens—will be God’s will.’ 

She sat motionless, her eyes drooped, her features a little 
drawn and pale; her thoughts—Rose knew it—in the past. 


Flaxman came back from his interview with Dawes, reporting 
that nothing could have been in better taste or feeling than 
Dawes’s view of the matter. As far as the Rector was concerned, 
—and he had told Mr. Barron so—the story was ridiculous—the 
mere blunder of a crazy woman; and, for the rest, what had 
they to do in Upcote with ferreting into other people’s private 
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affairs ? He had locked up the letter in case it might some time 
be necessary to hand it to the police, and didn’t intend himself 
to say a word to anybody. If the thing went any further, why 
of course the Rector must be informed. Otherwise silence was 
best. He had given a piece of his mind to Mr. Barron and 
‘ didn’t want to be mixed up in any such business.’ ‘ As far as 
I’m concerned, Mr. Flaxman, I’m fighting for the Church and 
her Creeds—I’m not out for backbiting !’ 

‘Nice man! ’—said Rose, with enthusiasm—‘ Why didn’t I 
ask him to-night!’ 

‘ But ’—resumed Flaxman—‘ he warned me that if any letter 
of the kind got into the hands of a certain Miss Nairn in the 
village, there might be trouble.’ - 

‘Miss Nairn?—Miss Nairn?’ The sisters looked at each 
other. ‘ Oh, I know—the lady in black we saw in church, the day 
the revolution began,—a strange little shrivelled spinster-thing 
who lives in that house by the post-office. She quarrelled mortally 
with the Rector last year, because she ill-treated a little servant 
girl of hers, and the Rector remonstrated.’ 

‘Well, she’s one of the “‘ aggrieved.’ ’ 

‘They seem to be an odd crew!—There’s the old sea-captain 
that lives in that queer house with the single yew-tree, and the 
boarded-up window, on the edge of the Heath. He’s one of 
them. He used to come to church about once a quarter and 
wrote the Rector interminable letters on the meaning of Ezekiel. 
Then there’s the publican—East—who nearly lost his licence 
last year—He always put it down to the Rector and vowed he’d 
be even with him. I must say, the Church in Upcote seems 
rather put to it for defenders! ’ 

‘In Upceote,’ corrected Flaxman. ‘That’s because of 
Meynell’s personal hold. Plenty of ’em—quite immaculate— 
elsewhere. However, Dawes is a perfectly decent, honest man, 
and grieved to the heart by the Rector’s performances.’ 

Catharine had waited silently to hear this remark, and then 
went away to write a letter. 

‘Poor darling ! Will she go and call on Dawes—for sym- 
pathy?’ said Flaxman mischievously to his wife as the door 
closed. 

‘Sympathy?’ Rose’s face grew soft. ‘It’s much as it was 
with Robert. It ought to be so simple,—and it is so mixed! 
Nature of course ought to have endowed all unbelievers with 
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the proper horns and tail. And there they go—stealing your 
heart away !—and your daughter’s.’ 


The Flaxmans and Catharine—who spent the day with her 
sister, before the evening party—were more and more conscious 
of oppression as the hours went on; as though some moral 
thunder hung in the air. 

Flaxman asked himself again and again—‘ Ought I to go to 
Meynell at once? ’—and could not satisfy himself with any 
answer ; while he, his wife, and his sister-in-law, being persons 
of delicacy, were all ashamed of finding themselves the pos- 
sessors, against their will, of facts—supposing they were facts— 
to which they had no right. Meynell’s ignorance—Alice Putten- 
ham’s ignorance—of their knowledge, tormented their con- 
sciences. And it added to their discomfort that they shared 
their knowledge with such a person as Henry Barron. However, 
there was no help for it. 

A mild autumn day drew to its close, with a lingering gold 
in the west and a rising moon. The charming old house, with 
its faded furniture, and its out-at-elbows charm, was lit up softly 
with lamps that made a dim but friendly shining in its wide 
spaces. It had never belonged to rich people, but always to 
people of taste. It boasted no Gainsboroughs or Romneys; but 
there were lesser men of the date, possessed of pretty talents of 
their own, painters and pastellists, who had tried their hands on 
the family, of whom they had probably been the personal friends. 
The originals of the portraits on the walls were known neither 
to history nor scandal; but their good, modest faces, their brave 
red or blue coats, their white gowns, and drooping feathers looked 
winningly out from the soft shadows of the rooms. At Maudeley, 
Rose wore her simplest dresses, and was astonished at the light- 
ness of the household expenses. The house, indeed, had never 
known display, or any other luxury than space; and to live in it 
was to accept its tradition. 

The week-enders arrived at tea-time; Mr. Norham with a 
secretary and a valet, much preoccupied, and chewing the fag-end 
of certain Cabinet deliberations in the morning; Flaxman’s 
charming sister Lady Helen Varley, and her husband; his elder 
brother, Lord Wanless, unmarried, an expert on armour, slightly 
eccentric, but still, in the eyes of all intriguing mothers, and to 
his own annoyance, more than desirable as a husband owing to 
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the Wanless collieries and a few other trifles of the same kind; 
the Bishop of Markborough; Canon France and his sister; a 
young poet whose very delicate muse had lodged itself oddly in 
the frame of an athlete; a high official in the Local Government 
Board, Mr. Spearman, whom Rose regarded with distrust as 
likely to lead Hugh into too much talk about workhouses; Lady 
Helen’s two girls just out, as dainty and well-dressed, as gaily 
and innocently sure of themselves and their place in life, as the 
‘ classes,’ at their best, know how to produce; and two or three 
youths, bound for Oxford by the end of the week; samples, these 
last, of a somewhat new type in that old University,—combining 
the dash, family, and insolence of the old ‘tuft’ or Bullingdon 
man, with an amazing aptitude for the classics—rare indeed 
among the ‘tufts’ of old. Two out of the three had captured 
almost every distinction that Oxford offers; and all three had 
been either ‘ gated’ for lengthy periods or ‘ sent down,’ or other- 
wise castigated by an angry University, puzzled by the queer 
connexion between Irelands and Hertfords on the one hand, 
and tipsy frolics on the other. 

Meynell appeared for dinner,—somewhat late. It was only 
with great difficulty that the Flaxmans had prevailed on him 
to come; for the purpose of meeting Mr. Norham. But the party 
within the Church which, foreseeing a Modernist defeat in the 
Church Courts, was appealing to Parliament to take action, was 
strengthening every week; Meynell’s Saturday articles in ‘ The 
Modernist,’ the paper founded by the Reformers’ League, were 
already providing these parliamentarians with a policy and in- 
spiration; and if the movement were to go on swelling during 
the winter, the Government might have to take very serious 
cognisance of it during the spring. Mr. Norham therefore had 
expressed a wish for some conversation with the Modernist 
leader, who happened to be Rector of Upcote; and Meynell, who 
had by now cut himself adrift from all social engagements, had 
with difficulty saved an evening. 

As far as Norham was concerned he would have greatly pre- 
ferred to take the Home Secretary for a Sunday walk on the 
Chase; but he had begun to love the Flaxmans, and could not 
make up his mind to say No to them. Moreover, was it not 
more than probable that he would meet at Maudeley ‘ one simple 
girl,’ of whom he did not dare in these strenuous days to let 
himself think too much? 
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So that Rose, as she surveyed her dinner-table could feel 
that she was maintaining the wide social traditions of England, 
by the mingling of as many contrariés as possible. But the oil 
and vinegar were after all cunningly mixed, and the dinner 
went well. The Bishop was separated from Meynell by the 
length of the table, and Norham was carefully protected from 
Mr. Spearman, in his eyes a prince of bores, who was always 
bothering the Home Office. 

The Bishop, who was seated beside Rose at one end of the 
table, noticed the black patch on Meynell’s temple, and enquired 
its origin. Rose gave him a graphic account both of the accident 
and the riot. The Bishop raised his eyebrows. 

‘How does he contrive to live the two lives?’ he said in a 
tone slightly acid. ‘ If he continues to lead this movement, he 
will have to give up fighting mobs and running up and down 
mines.’ 

‘What is going to happen to the movement ?’ Rose asked 
him, with her most sympathetic smile. Socially and in her own 
house, she was divinely all things to all men. But the Bishop 
was rather suspicious of her. 

‘What can happen to it, but defeat? The only other alter- 
native is the break up of the Church. And for that, thank God, 
they are not strong enough.’ 

‘And no compromise is possible?’ 

‘None. In three months Meynell and all his friends will 
have ceased to belong to the English Church. It is very lament- 
able. I am particularly sorry for Meynell myself—who is one 
of the best of men.’ 

Rose felt her colour rising. She longed to ask—‘ But sup- 
posing England has something to say?—Suppose she chooses 
to transform her National Church? Hasn’t she the right and 
the power?’ 

But her instincts as hostess stifled her pugnacity. And the 
little Bishop looked so worn and fragile that she had no heart 
for anything but cossetting him. At the same time she noticed, 
—as she had done before on other occasions—the curious absence 
of any ferocity, any smell of brimstone in the air! How different 
from Robert’s day! Then the presumption underlying all con- 
troversy was of an offended authority ranged against an apolo- 
getic rebellion. A tone of moral condemnation on the one side, 
a touch of casuistry on the other, confused the issues. And 
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now—behind and around the combatants—the clash of equal 
hosts !—over ground strewn with dead assumptions. The conflict 
might be no less strenuous; nay ! from a series of isolated 
struggles it had developed into a world-wide battle; but the 
bitterness between man and man was less. 

Yes !—for the nobler spirits—the leaders and generals of each 
army. But what of the rank and file? And at the thought of 
Barron she laughed at herself for supposing that religious 
rancour and religious slander had died out of the world! 


‘Can we have some talk somewhere?’ said Norham languidly, 
in Meynell’s ear, as the gentlemen left the dining-room. 

‘I think Mrs. Flaxman will have arranged something,’ said 
Meynell, with a smile,—detecting the weariness of the political 
Atlas. 

And indeed Rose had all her dispositions made. They found 
her in the drawing-room, amid a bevy of bright gowns, and 
comely faces, illumined by the cheerful light of a big wood fire— 
a circle of shimmering stuffs and gems, the blaze sparkling on 
the pointed slippers, the white necks, and glossy hair of the 
girls, and on the diamonds of their mothers. 

But Rose, the centre of the circle, sprang up at once, at 
sight of her two gros bonnets. 

‘The green drawing-room ! ’ she murmured in Meynell’s ear, 
and tripped on before them, while the incoming crowd of gentle- 
men, mingling with the ladies, served to mask the movement. 

Not however before the Bishop had perceived the withdrawal 
of the politician and the heretic. He saw that Canon France, 
who followed him, had also an eye to the retreating figures. 

‘I trust we too shall have our audience!’ said the Bishop, 
ironically. 

Canon France shrugged his shoulders, smiling. 

Then his small shrewd eyes scanned the Bishop intently. 
Nothing in that delicate face beyond the sentiments proper to 
the situation ?—the public situation? As to the personal emotion 
involved, that, the Canon knew, was for the time almost ex- 
hausted. The Bishop had suffered much during the preceding 
months—in his affections, his fatherly feeling towards his clergy, 
in hig sense of the affront offered to Christ’s seamless vesture of 
the Church. But now, France thought, pain had been largely 
deadened by the mere dramatic interest of the prospect ahead, 
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by the anodyne of an immense correspondence, a vast increase 
in the business of the day, caused by the various actions 
pending. 

Nothing else—new and disturbing—in the Bishop’s mind? 
He moved on, chatting and jesting with the young girls who 
gathered round him. He was evidently a favourite with them, 
and with all nice women. Finally he sank into an arm-chair 
beside Lady Helen Varley, exchanging Mrs. Flaxman’s cossetting 
for hers. His small figure was almost lost in the arm-chair. 
The firelight danced on his slender stockinged legs, on his 
episcopal shoe-buckles, on the cross which adorned his episcopal 
breast, and then on the gleaming snow of his hair, above his 
blue eyes with their slight unearthliness, so large and flower-like 
in his small white face. He seemed very much at ease,—throw- 
ing off all burdens. 

No!—the Slander which had begun to fly through the diocese, 
like an arrow by night, had not yet touched the Bishop. 

Nor Meynell himself? 

Yet France was certain that Barron had not been idle, that 
he had not let it drop. ‘I advised him to let it drop,’ he said 
uneasily to himself; ‘that was all I could do.’ 

Then he looked round him, at the faces of the women present. 
He scarcely knew any of them. Was she among them—the lady 
of Barron’s tale? He thought of the story as he might have 
thought of the plot of a novel. When medieval charters were 
not to be had, it made an interesting subject of speculation. 
And Barron could not have confided it to anyone in the diocese 
so discreet,—so absolutely discreet—as he. 


‘I gather this movement of yours is rapidly becoming for- 
midable? ’ said Norham to his companion. 

He spoke with the affectation of interest that all politicians 
in office must learn. But there was no heart in it, and Meynell 
wondered why the great man had desired to speak with him 
at all. 

He replied that the growth of the movement was certainly 
a startling fact. 

‘It is now clear that we must ultimately go to Parliament. 
The immediate result in the Church Courts is of course not in 
doubt. But our hope lies in such demonstrations in the country 
as may induce Parliament ’"—he paused, laying a quiet emphasis 
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on each word—‘ to re-consider—and re-settle—the conditions of 
membership and office in the English Church.’ 

“Good Heavens!’ cried Norham, throwing up his hand. 
‘What a prospect! If that business once gets into the House 
of Commons, it’ll have everything else out.’ 

‘Yes. It’s big enough to ask for time—and take it.’ 

Norham suppressed a slight yawn as he turned in his chair. 

“The House of Commons, alas!—never shows to advantage 
in an ecclesiastical debate. You'd think it was in the condition 
of Sydney Smith with a cold—not sure whether there were 
Nine Articles and Thirty-Nine Muses—or the other way on!’ 

Meynell looked at the Secretary of State in silence—his eyes 
twinkling. He had heard from various friends of this touch 
of insolence in Norham. He awaited its disappearance. 

Edward Norham was a man still young; under forty indeed, 
though marked prematurely by hard work and hard fighting. 
His black hair had receded on the temples, and was obviously 
thinning on the crown of the head; he wore spectacles, and his 
shoulders had taken the stoop of office work. But the eyes 
behind the spectacles lost nothing that they desired to see; and 
the general impression was one of bull-dog strength, which could 
be impertinent and aggressive, and could also masque itself in 
a good-humour and charm by no means insincere. In his 
political career, he was on the eve of great things; and he would 
owe them mainly to a power of work, supreme even in these 
hard-driven days. This power of work enabled him to glean in 
many fields, and keep his eye on many chances that his col- 
leagues perforce neglected. The Modernist movement was one 
of these chances. For years he had foreseen great chances ahead 
in the relations of Church and State; and this group of men 
seemed to be forcing the pace. 

Suddenly, as his eyes perused the strong humanity of the 
face beside him, Norham changed his manner. He sat up and 
put down the paper-knife he had been teasing. As he did so 
there was a little crash at his elbow and something rolled on the 
floor. 

‘ What’s that?’ 

‘No harm done,’ said Meynell, stooping—‘ one of our host’s 
Greek coins. What a beauty!’ He picked up the little case 
and the coin which had rolled out of it—a gold coin of Velia, 
with a head of Athene,—one of the great prizes of the collector. 
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Norham took it with eagerness. He was a Cambridge man, 
and a fine scholar; and such things delighted him. 

‘I didn’t know Flaxman cared for these things.’ 

‘He inherited them,’ said Meynell, pointing to the open 
cabinet on the table. ‘ But he loves them too. Mrs. Flaxman 
always has them put out on great occasions. It seems to me 
they ought to have a watcher! They are quite priceless, I 
believe. Such things are soon lost.’ 

‘Oh!—they are safe enough here,’ said Norham, returning 
the coin to its place, with another loving look at it. Then, with 
an effort, he pulled himself together, and with great rapidity 
began to question his companion as to the details and progress 
of the movement. All the facts up to date; the number of 
Reformers enrolled since the foundation of the League, the 
League’s finances, the astonishing growth of its petition to 
Parliament, the progress of the movement in the Universities 
among the ardent and intellectual youth of the day, its spread 
from week to week among the clergy :—these things came out 
steadily and clearly in Meynell’s replies. 

‘The League was started in July—it is now October. We 
have fifty thousand enrolled members, all communicants in 
Modernist churches. Meetings and demonstrations are being 
arranged at this moment all over England ; and in January there 
will be a formal inauguration of the new Liturgy in Dunchester 
Cathedral.’ 

‘Heavens!’ said Norham, dropping all signs of languor. 
‘Dunchester will venture it?’ 

Meynell made a sign of assent. 

‘It is of course possible that the episcopal proceedings against 
the Bishop, which, as you see, have just begun, may have been 
brought to a close, and that the Cathedral may be no longer at 
our disposal, but-——’ 

‘The Dean, surely, has power to close it!’ 

‘The Dean has come over to us, and the majority of the 
Canons.’ 

Norham threw back his head with a laugh of amazement. 

‘ The first time in history that a Dean has been of the same 
opinion as his Bishop! Upon my word, the Government has 
been badly informed! We had no idea—simply no idea—that 
things had gone so far. Markborough of course gives us very 
different aceounts,—he and the Bishops acting with him.’ 
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“A great deal is going on which our Bishop here is quite 
unaware of.’ 

‘You can substantiate what you have been saying?’ 

‘I will send you papers to-morrow morning. But of course’ 
—added Meynell, after a pause—‘a great many of us will be 
out of our berths, in a few months, temporarily at least. It 
will rest with Parliament whether we remain so! ’ 

‘The Non-Jurors of the twentieth century!’ murmured 
Norham, with a half-sceptical intonation. 

‘Ah, but this is the twentieth century!’ said Meynell, 
smiling. ‘ And in our belief the dénouement will be different.’ 

‘What will you do—you clergy—when you are deprived?’ 

‘In the first place, it will take a long time to deprive us— 
and so long as there are any of us left in our livings, each will 
come to the help of the other.’ 

* But you yourself?’ 

‘I have already made arrangements for a big barn in the 
village,’ said Meynell, smiling, ‘a great tithe-barn of the 
fifteenth century, a magnificent old place, with a forest of wooden 
arches, and a vault like a church. The village will worship 
there for a while. We shall make it beautiful!’ 

Norham was silent for a moment. He was stupefied by the 
energy, the passion of religious hope in the face beside him. 
Then the critical temper in him conquered his emotion, and he 
said, not without sarcasm— 

‘This is all very surprising—very interesting—but what are 
the ideas behind you? A thing like this cannot live without 
ideas,—and I confess I have always thought the ideas of Liberal 
Christianity a rather beggarly set-out—excuse the phrase! ’ 

‘There is nothing to excuse!—the phrase fits. ‘‘ A reduced 
Christianity ’’—as opposed to a ‘‘ full Christianity ’’—that is the 
description lately given, I think, by a Divinity Professor. I 
don’t quarrel with it at all. Who can care for a ‘‘ reduced ”’ 
anything! But a transformed Christianity—that is another 
matter.’ 

‘Why ‘“‘ Christianity ’’ at all?’ 

Meynell looked at him in a smiling silence. He—the man 
of religion—was unwilling in these surroundings to play the 
prophet, to plunge into the central stream of argument. But 
Norham, the outsider and dilettante, was conscious of a kindled 
mind. 
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‘That is the question to which it always seems to me there is 
no answer,’ he said easily, leaning back in his chair. ‘ You 
think you can take what you like of a great historical religion 
and leave the rest,—that you can fall back on its pre-supposi- 
tions, and build it anew. But the pre-suppositions themselves 
are all crumbling! ‘‘ God,’’ ‘* soul,’’ ‘‘ free-will,’’ ‘‘immor- 
tality ’’—even human identity,—is there one of the old funda- 
mental notions that still stands, unchallenged? What are we 
in the eyes of modern psychology but a world of automata, 
dancing to stimuli from outside? What has become of conscience 
—of the moral law—of Kant’s imperative—in the minds of 
writers like these? ’ 

He pointed to two recent novels lying on the table, both of 
them brilliant glorifications of sordid forms of adultery. 

Meynell’s look fired. 

‘Ah!—but let us distinguish! We are not anarchists— 
as those men are. Our claim is precisely that we are, and desire 
to remain, a part of a Society—a definite community with 
definite laws-—of a National Church—of the nation, that is, in its 
spiritual aspect. The question for which we are campaigning 
is as to the terms of membership in that society. But terms and 
conditions there must always be. The “‘ wild living intellect of 
man ’’ must accept conditions in the Church, as we conceive it, no 
less than in the Church as Newman conceived it.’ 

Norham shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Then why all this bother?’ 

‘ Because the conditions must be adjusted from time to time! 
Otherwise the Church suffers and souls are lost—wantonly, with- 
out reason. But there is no Church—no religion—without some 
venture, some leap of faith! If you can’t make any leap at all— 
any venture—then you remain outside—and you think yourself, 
perhaps, entitled to run amuck,—as these men do!’ He pointed 
to the books. ‘ But we make the venture !—we accept the great 
hypothesis—of faith.’ 

The sound of voices came dimly to them from the further 
rooms. Norham pointed towards them. 

‘What difference then between you—and your Bishop?’ 

‘Simply that in his case—as we say—the hypothesis of faith 
is weighted with a vast mass of stubborn matter that it was never 
meant to carry—bad history—bad criticism—an out-grown 
philosophy. To make it carry it—in our belief—you have to fly 
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in the face of that gradual education of the world—education of 
the mind—education of the conscience—which is the chief mark 
of God in the world. But the hypothesis of faith, itself, 
remains—take it at its lowest—as rational, as defensible, as 
legitimate as any other! ’ 

‘What do you mean by it? God—conscience—responsi- 
bility?’ 

‘Those are the big words!’ said Meynell, smiling—‘ and of 
course the true ones. But what the saint means by it, I 
suppose, in the first instance, is that there is in man something 
mysterious—superhuman—a Life in life—which can be 
indefinitely strengthened, enlightened, purified, till it reveal to 
him the secret of the world, till it ‘‘ toss him ’’ to the ‘‘ breast ’’ of 
God !—or again, can be weakened, lost, destroyed, till he relapses 
into the animal. Believe it, we say! Live by it!—make the 
venture. Verificatur vivendo!’ 


Again the conversation paused. From the distance once 
more came the merry clamour of the further drawing-room. A 
din of young folk, chaffing and teasing each other—a girl’s 
defiant voice above it—outbursts of laughter. Norham, who had 
in him a touch of dramatic imagination, enjoyed the contrast 
between the gay crowd in the distance, and this quiet room where 
he sat face to face with a visionary—surely altogether remote 
from the marrying, money-making, sensuous world. Yet after 
all the League was a big, practical, organised fact. 

‘ What you have expressed—very finely, if I may say so—is 


of course the mystical creed,’ he replied at last, with suave | 


politeness. ‘ But why call it Christianity?’ 

As he spoke, he was conscious of a certain pride in himself. 
He felt complacently that he understood Meynell, and appreciated 
him; and that hardly any of his colleagues would, or could, have 
done so. 

‘ Why call it Christianity? ’ he repeated. 

‘Because Christianity is this creed !—‘‘ embodied in a tale.” 
And mankind must have tales and symbols.’ 

‘ And the life of Christ is your symbol?’ 

‘More!—it is our Sacrament—the supreme Sacrament—to 
which all other symbols of the same kind lead—in which they are 
summed up.’ 

‘ And that is why you make so much of the Eucharist?’ 
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‘It is—to us—just as full of mystical meaning, just as much 
the meeting-place of God and man, as to the Catholic—Roman 
or Anglican.’ 

‘Strange that there should be so many of you!’ said 
Norham, after a moment, with an incredulous smile. 

‘ Yes—that has been the discovery of the last six months. 
But we might all have guessed it. The fuel has been long laid 
—now comes the kindling, and the blaze!’ 

There was a pause. Then Norham said abruptly— 

‘ Now what is it you want of Parliament?’ 

The two men plunged into a discussion, in which the 
politician became presently aware that the parish priest, the 
visionary, possessed a surprising amount of practical and states- 
manlike ability. 


Meanwhile—a room or two away—in the great bare drawing- 
room, with’ its faded tapestries, and its warm mixture of lamp- 
light and firelight, the evening guests had been arriving. Rose 
stood at the door of the drawing-room, receiving, her husband 
beside her, Catharine a little way behind. 

‘Oh!’ cried Rose suddenly, under her breath, only heard by 
Hugh—a little sound of perturbation. 

Outside, in the hall, hardly lit at intervals by oil-lamps, a 
group could be seen advancing; in front Alice Puttenham and 
Mary, and behind, the Fox-Wilton party, Hester’s golden head 
and challenging gait drawing all eyes as she passed along. 

But it was on Alice Puttenham that Rose’s gaze was fixed. 
She came dreamily forward ; and Rose saw her marked out by the 
lovely oval of the face, its whiteness, its melancholy, from all 
the moving shapes around her. She wore a dress of black gauze 
over white; a little scarf of old lace lay on her shoulders; her 
still abundant hair was rolled back from her high brow and sad 
eyes. She looked very small and childish—as frail as thistle- 
down. 

And behind her, Hester’s stormy beauty! Rose gave a little 
gulp. Then she found herself pressing a cold hand and was 
conscious of sudden relief. Miss Puttenham’s shy composure 
was unchanged. She could not have looked so—she could not 
surely have confronted such a gathering of neighbours and 
strangers, 

No, no! The Slander—Rose, in her turn, saw it under an 
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image, as though a dark night-bird hovered over Upcote—had 
not yet descended on this gentle head. With eager kindness, 
Hugh came forward—and Catharine. They found her a place by 
the fire, where presently the glow seemed to make its way to her 
pale cheeks, and she sat silent and amused, watching the triumph 
of Hester. 

For Hester was no sooner in the room, than, resenting per- 
haps the decidedly cool reception that Mrs. Flaxman had given 
her, she at once set to work to extinguish all the other young 
women there. And she had very soon succeeded. The Oxford 
youths, Lord Wanless, the sons of two or three neighbouring 
squires, they were all presently gathered about her, as thick as 
bees on honeycomb; recognising in her instantly one of those 
beings endowed from their cradle with a double portion of sex- 
magic, who leave such a wild track behind them in the world. 

By her chair stood poor Stephen Barron, absorbed in her 
every look and tone. Occasionally she threw him a word—Rose 
thought for pure mischief; and his whole face would light up. 

In the centre of the circle round Hester stood one of the 
Oxford lads, a magnificent fellow, radiating health and gaiety, 
who was trying to wear her down, in one of the word-games of 
the day. They fought hard and breathlessly, everybody listen- 
ing partly for the amusement of the game, partly for the 
pleasure of watching the good looks of the young creatures 
playing it. At last the man turned on his heel with a cry of 
victory. 

‘ Beaten !—beaten!—by a hair. But you’re wonderful, Miss 
Fox-Wilton. I never found anybody near so good as you at it 
before, except a man I met once at Newmarket—Philip Meryon— 
do you know him? Never saw a fellow so good at games. But 
an awfully queer fish!’ 

It seemed, to the morbid sensitiveness of Rose, that there was 
an instantaneous and a thrilling silence. Hester tossed her 
head ; her colour, after the first start, ebbed away ; she grew pale. 

‘Yes, I do know him. Why is he a queer fish? You only 
say that because he beat you!’ 

The young man gave a half-laugh, and looked at his friends. 
Then he changed the subject. But Hester got up impatiently 
from her seat, and would not play any more. Rose caught the 
sudden intentness with which Alice Puttenham’s eyes pursued 
ner. 
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Stephen Barron came to the help of his hostess, and started 
more games. Rose was grateful to him—and quite intolerably 
sorry for him. 

‘But why was I obliged to shake hands with the other 
brother?’ she thought rebelliously, as she watched the disagree- 
able face of Maurice Barron, who had been standing in the 
circle not far from Hester. He had a look of bad company which 
displeased her; and she resented what seemed to her an inclina- 
tion to stare at the pretty women—especially at Hester, and Miss 
Puttenham. Heavens !—if that odious father had betrayed any- 
thing to such ason! Surely, surely it was inconceivable! 

The party was beginning to thin when Meynell, impatient to 
be quit of his Cabinet Minister that he might find Mary Elsmere 
before it was too late, hurried from the green drawing-room, in 
the wake of Mr. Norham, and stumbled against a young man, 
who in the very imperfect illumination had not perceived the 
second figure behind the Home Secretary. 

‘Hullo! ’—said Meynell brusquely—stepping back—‘ How do 
you do? Js Stephen here?’ 

Maurice Barron answered in the affirmative,—and added, as 
though from the need to say something, no matter what— 

‘TI hear there are some coins to be seen in there?’ 

‘There are.’ 

Meynell passed on, his countenance showing a sternness, a 
contempt even, that was rare with him. He and Norham passed 
through the next drawing-room, and met various acquaintances 
at the further door. Maurice Barron stood watching them. 
The persons invading the room had come intending to see the 
coins. But meeting the Home Secretary they turned back with 
him, and Meynell followed them, eager to disengage himself 
from them. At the door some impulse made him turn and look 
back. He saw Maurice Barron disappearing into the green 
drawing-room. 


The night was soft and warm. Catharine and Mary had 
come prepared to walk home, Catharine eagerly resuming, now 
that her health allowed it, the Spartan habits of their normal 
life. Flaxman was drawn by the beauty of the moonlight and 
the park to offer to escort them to the lower lodge. Hester de- 
clared that she too would walk, and carelessly accepted Stephen’s 
escort. Meynell stepped out from the house with them, and in 
the natural sequence of things he found himself with Mary. 
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Flaxman and Catharine, who led the way, hardly spoke to 
each other. They walked, pensive and depressed. Each knew 
what the other was thinking of, and each felt that nothing was 
to be gained, for the moment, by any fresh talk about it. Just 
behind them they could hear Hester laughing and sparring with 
Stephen ; and when Catharine looked back she could see Meynell 
and Mary far away, in the distance of the avenue they were 


following. 


The great lime-trees on either side threw long shadows on 
grass covered with the fresh fallen leaf, which gleamed, a pale 
orange, through the dusk. The sky was dappled with white 
cloud, and the lime-boughs overhead broke it into patterns of 
delight. The sharp scent of the fallen leaves was in the air; and 
the night for all its mildness prophesied winter. Meynell seemed 
to himself to be moving on enchanted ground, beneath enchanted 
trees. The tension of his long talk with Norham, the cares of 
his leadership,—the voices of a natural ambition, dropped away. 
Mary in a blue cloak, a white scarf wound about her head, 
summed up for him the pure beauty of nature and the night. 
For the first time he did not attempt to check the thrill in his 
veins ; he began to hope. It was impossible to ignore the change 
in Mrs. Elsmere’s attitude towards him. He had no idea what 
had caused it; but he felt it. And he realised also that through 
unseen and inexplicable gradations Mary had come mysteriously 
near to him. He dared not have spoken a word of love to her; 
but such feeling as theirs, however restrained, penetrates speech 
and gesture, and irresistibly makes all things new. 

They spoke of the most trivial matters, and hardly noticed 
what they said. He all the time was thinking—‘ Beyond this 
tumult, there will be rest some day—then I may speak. We 
could live hardly and simply—neither of us wants luxury. But 
now it would be unjust—it would bring too great a burden on her 
—and her poor mother. I must wait! But we shall see each 
other—we shall understand each other! ’ 

Meanwhile she, on her side, would perhaps have given the 
world to share the struggle from which he debarred her. 
Nevertheless, for both, it was an hour of happiness and hope. 


(Jo be continued.) 
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DEAR OLD CECIL. 
BY HIS HONOUR JUDGE PARRY. 


No man they say can be a hero to his valet, but to a fag his master 
is always a hero, and remains so to the end of time. To him it 
isan amazement that all the world does not see his master in the 
same light as he does—the light that blots out the ugly face and 
sharpens the edge of the halo. In this light Boswell saw Johnson, 
and with the genius of a literary artist modelled himself a pigmy, 
mean and gluttonous, that the stodgy ill-mannered pedant for 
whom he fagged might appear to the world a colossal statue of 
learning, clothed in the ermine of wisdom, to deliver the judg- 
ments of wit. You remember how Boswell could rehearse every 
footstep of the dramatic entrance that Johnson made into his life. 
The scene was the back parlour of Mr. Davies, the bookseller, 
in his shop in Russell Street, Covent Garden. The ‘ aweful 
approach ’—be careful with the ‘e,’ my good compositor, or it 
would look awful—the ‘ aweful approach’ of the great man was 
perceived through the glass door separating the shop from the 
back parlour. What lover could remember with so much adora- 
tion of detail the first meeting with the dearly beloved? But 
when there sails into your ken the master mind that is to 
dominate the length of your little life, when you see face to face 
for the first time the actor who is to play Hamlet to your Horatio, 
the picture is snapped on to the film of your memory and remains 
to the last. And when works and days are over, and you seek 
in the twilight of life to fill up a few weary hours by unrolling 
from the spools of memory rare pictures of forgotten days, you 
find that the negative with the clearest outline is the portrait of 
the man you took to be a king. 

Dear old Cecil! How well I remember my first meeting with 
him. It was on a summer afternoon, and I was standing at an 
open garden gate in a beautiful Surrey valley. Down the valley, 
away towards a village and a railway station, stretched a long 
white road. I had just been introduced to a clever man of com- 
manding stature, with a trade smile that could only deceive a 
parent. He was the proprietor of the preparatory school at which 
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I had arrived. ‘Ihe interview had taken place in his study, 
There was a false sense of comfort and security about that study. 
The dread of it had entered my ten-year-old soul as of a place 
where operations were performed without the aid of chloroform. 
And now I stood at the open gate lacking the pluck of a rat or 
a weasel to make a bolt for freedom, and I watched the village fly 
jog slowly away along the white road, carrying with it my home 
and all I loved in the shape of my mother. The sun shone full 
and bright, but it was cold inside me. The sky was black, 
absolutely dull crape black. I have never seen it that colour 
since, not even in Manchester. One tear I kept swallowing over 
and over again at the back of my throat, the other escaped and 
ran down the bridge of my nose. Wireless telegraphy was not 
imagined in those days, but I experienced it, and caught the 
message that in the village fly, now a mere speck in the distance, 
another tear was rolling down another nose and getting soaked up 
into a veil; and the news gave me hope and strength. It was at 
that moment, as Boswell says, ‘ his aweful approach’ was 
announced. I felt a violent blow from behind, evidently applied 
by a boot, and turning round with a ery I saw before me the 
laughing figure of dear old Cecil. 

‘What are you mooching about here for, young ’un?’ he said. 
‘ Chawles has sent me to take you round. You are to be in my 
dormitory and you shall fag for me, do you hear? Have you 
brought a hamper? ’ 

I had brought a hamper, but to dear old Cecil’s disgust I had 
allowed it to be taken off the fly with my other luggage, and doubt- 
less it was already in the hands of the matron—or ‘ the Enemy’ 
as dear old Cecil always called her. He took me through the 
schoolrooms and into the house and up to the dormitory. I can 
see him now, a big fat slouching lad of fourteen, with thick lips, 
a heavy smile, and curly ruddy hair. He could not have ruled 
that little kingdom as he did by mere physical strength, for there 
were several fellows of less than his own weight who could have 
pummelled him into a jelly. It was not any strength of moral 
purpose that made us recognise him as our king, for I must own 
with regret that many of his actions both at school and in after- 
life could not be made to square with any elementary code of 
virtue and honour. No, the fact is that dear old Cecil was born 
for kingship. He was born to rule and to be obeyed, and, as 
raodern writers have so satisfactorily proved, when a man of his 
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stamp arises one must not expect him to be bound by the ten or 
any further or better commandments whatsoever. 

I cannot honestly say that dear old Cecil ever drew inspira- 
tions for his masterpieces of constructive or destructive statesman- 
ship from any by-laws of morality known to modern civilisation. 
He saw instinctively that what was good for him was good for the 
world that surrounded him. It was his power of impressing this 
on smaller minds and making them react to the suggestion that 
made him a natural ruler of mankind. 

He was, like all great and powerful men, a good listener. He 
listened with an earnest gaze and a watery mouth to a full and 
detailed list of the contents of my hamper. Three items he 
singled out from the rest as necessary to be rescued from ‘ the 
Enemy ’—namely, a pork pie, a large packet of acid drops—his 
favourite sweet—and a bottle of raspberry vinegar, which, 
mingled with a seidlitz powder, made a refreshing summer drink. 
These he said I must obtain for him. 

It was a capital offence to interfere with the contents of a 
hamper without consent of the matron ; but as I did not know the 
rules at present Cecil decided that the thing might safely be done 
—and it was done. That night by the light of the summer moon 
I supped with dear old Cecil for the first time, together with 
several others of his worshippers. Dear old Cecil cut the pork 
pie in two with his own pocket-knife, and royally divided the small 
half among his courtiers, keeping the Jarger one for himself. In 
the same way he drank the lion’s share of the raspberry vinegar 
and annexed the bulk of the acid drops. As he said in kindly 
banter, ‘I’m not going to have you fellows sick in the night and 
giving the show away.’ 

I do not think one of us remembered those words to his dis- 
advantage when the bell rang in the early morning, and we found 
him deathly white and groaning with pain and calling out for 
the matron. 

‘The Enemy ’ came into the camp with castor oil and a smile 
of triumph, and dear old Cecil’s soldiers and henchmen beat a 
hasty retreat before her. The affair was much discussed. Those 
who had not been bidden to the feast declared that dear old Cecil 
would let the lot of us in, but all seemed to agree that whatever 
happened he would come off scot free. 

When dear old Cecil was sufficiently recovered to interview 
‘Chawles,’ as our pastor and master was irreverently called, he 
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laid before him a diagnosis of his illness, connecting it with the 
intense heat and a basket of permitted strawberries. ‘The 
Enemy,’ however, gave evidence of crumbs of pastry on the 
window-sill and an empty bottle of raspberry vinegar found under 
some one’s pillow. It was then that dear old Cecil remembered 
how the new boy had insisted, against Cecil’s warning, in feasting 
the dormitory from the contents of his hamper, and I was sent 
for to ‘ Chawles’s’ study to listen with awe to the story of my 
misdemeanours and to learn what would happen to me if I trans- 
gressed a second time. 

When we came out, dear old Cecil patted me on the shoulder 
saying, ‘Pug Dog ’—he had nicknamed me ‘ Pug Dog ’ the even- 
ing before—‘ Pug Dog, I very nearly had to give those other 
fellows away. They must stand us something for having seen 
them through.’ 

And they did, and for a year and more dear old Cecil promoted 
feasts at the expense of others and sat at the head of the table, 
or rather on the widest part of the window-sill, and took the lion’s 
share. For, as the head of the school said, with an emphasis 
on the participle, ‘ Cecil would eat or drink any given quantity.’ 
I never remember a feast at which dear old Cecil was the host 
in any pecuniary sense. Perhaps it was that, inasmuch as our 
code of honour demanded that the giver of the feast should bear 
the penal consequences, if any, that might ensue, dear old Cecil, 
with regal instinct, considered that the promotion of a feast might 
lead to his being placed in a false position. Be that as it may, 
whenever there was a raid or a discovery of any kind Cecil would 
make a clean breast of the affair to old ‘ Chawles,’ but always in 
such a way that a few paltry lines fell to his lot, whilst a business 
interview in the study was our portion—and we had to write the 
lines for dear old Cecil afterwards. 

And though some might think, to read this, that Cecil was a 
tyrant or a bully, as some of his enemies have said of him in after- 
life, yet we who served and worshipped him knew better. We 
gloried in his rule and statecraft ; and if in his method of govern- 
ment the kicks fell to the soldiers and the halfpence to the general 
—is it not so in all armies? We were loyal subjects and never 
murmured, but wagged our heads and chuckled over whatever he 
did, saying to each other, ‘ Just like dear old Cecil, isn’t it?’ 

When a few years afterwards I went to Birchester, where he 
had preceded me, I found his dominion was scarcely so powerful 
as I had expected. There is something in the tone of a public 
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school unfavourable to the development of a genius like dear old 
Cecil’s. Would Cromwell or Napoleon, think you, have been 
grateful persons to the classical-minded disciplinarians that sway 
the fortunes of our public schools? I doubt it. These rare 
natures made to rule the smaller people on the earth cannot 
even in youth be curbed by the narrow trammels of honour and 
honesty that are the watchwords of our school code. Had dear 
old Cecil been broken in to the circus-ring of Birchester morality, 
that great financial career which for so many years dominated the 
world of gold, and of ‘ paper’ that is even more persuasive than 
gold, might never have dazzled the universe. Dear old Cecil 
himself in later years has confessed to me that his Birchester 
days were the most difficult of his life. He was openly despised 
by those brawny heroes who contended for laurel wreaths in the 
field. He was too short-sighted for cricket, he shirked the 
dangers of football, and was too fat and overfed to run. Among 
the studious he was looked down upon as an ignoramus, and a lazy 
one atthat. In his contests with the Doctor, who was suspicious 
of his outward righteousness, he was often in a tight place, and it 
was one of his own frank sayings that ‘ in a scrap between the old 
man and himself the Doctor was always worth backing for a 
place.’ 

But in spite of popular opinion high and low being against 
Cecil and all his ways, he had his little court of flatterers, among 
whom I was leader, and in course of time he gained, not popu- 
larity perhaps, but a form of power over the whole school. He 
commenced money-lender and bookmaker, and rumour had it that 
not only the senior boys, but some of the junior masters, owed him 
a few sovereigns. Certainly there were those in the school who 
treated Cecil with an apparent cordiality that could only have 
Lven bought with money. And if at Birchester, which, as I have 
said, was not a soil suited to his growth, he did not reign supreme 
as he had with old ‘ Chawles’ and afterwards did in the greater 
world of finance which he adorned, yet even there he managed 
by his genius to preserve himself from the worst dangers of 
discipline by which he was hourly surrounded. 

For myself, I was as much under the spell of his greatness as 
I had been in the old days. We were in the same house, and we 
shared the same study and slept in the same dormitory. Whilst 
he pored over a greasy notebook of bets and accounts I wrote his 
exercises. So much had I become his creature, accustomed dog- 
like to obey his voice instinctively, that I can only remember one 
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occasion on which I ventured to cross his will. And I set down 
the story of this as a useful warning to those meaner spirits who 
on occasion think they can usefully assert some small individual 
right of their own against the higher purposes of the born rulers 
of mankind. 

The drama in which I played such a tragic or, if you will, 
comic part began after this fashion. I had made some verses for 
a prize, and showed them to dear old Cecil, who was pleased to 
say they were jolly good. Not that his opinion of Latin verse was 
of any value, but his approbation was always praise indeed. The 
day the verses were to have been sent in they were missing from 
my desk. Cecil showed himself unusually sympathetic and 
interested in the search, but we could not find them. I set to 
work to write them out again as well as I could from memory, 
but Cecil danced round the study singing the latest ditty from 
the pantomimes in a way that made Latin verse impossible. 

‘Do shut up, Cecil,’ I cried impatiently. ‘How can I do 
the things?’ 

‘Well, don’t do them, Pug Dog, old boy. Leave them 
undone. You’ll never get the prize.’ 

‘Not get the prize!’ I cried. ‘Why, you yourself said they 
were Al.’ And I racked my brains to remember the second line. 

Dear old Cecil looked at me curiously and whistled softly to 
himself. Then he said in a serious tone : 

‘Pug Dog, I don’t want you to go in for that prize.’ 

‘Why not?’ I asked, turning round in surprise. 

‘Because I want it. If I can write to my uncle that I have 
got that prize it will be worth something to me.’ 

‘I should have thought you could have written anything to 
your uncle,’ I said with a laugh. 

Dear old Cecil smiled at my simplicity. 

‘The man who lies unnecessarily is a fool,’ he said solemnly. 
It was a great thought. I put my pen down. My literary pride 
was struggling with my loyalty. _ 

* But what are your verses like? ’ I asked. 

‘They have gone in,’ he answered, ‘and I did not keep a 
copy.’ 

He puffed out his fat cheeks and leered contemptuously as if 
to say, ‘ That is an unnecessary lie, but any lie is good enough 
for a fool like you.’ It was the one time I remember him 
stretching the tether that bound me to him too far, and at the 
moment it cracked and I was free. 
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‘ You stole my verses,’ I shouted. ‘ You give them me back.’ 

Cecil looked at me in amazement. 

‘What have you done with them, you thief?’ I cried in a 
passion, clenching my fists. 

Cecil elevated his eyebrows. To do him justice, he showed no 
fear. He put up his fat hand deprecatingly. 

‘ Not so much noise, Pug Dog. Your verses will get the prize, 
but it will be my prize. I have sent them in as mine. [I tell 
you I want the prize.’ 

‘I don’t care what you have done,’ I said wildly. ‘I shall 
send in my own verses. I don’t care what you want. You are 
a cheat and a thief.’ 

‘You will not send in your own verses,’ said Cecil in a tone 
that, had I been calmer and wiser, would have ended the matter. 
‘ And if you do, and there is trouble, you will be left to your fate. 
Ishan’t help you. Remember that. I shan’t help you.’ 

And with this magnificent threat dear old Cecil chuckled to 
himself and, turning on his heel, left the study. 

Looking back on the whole affair even at this moment, I can 
see it would have been wiser to have shrugged my shoulders and 
said to myself, ‘ How like dear old Cecil! ’ 

We small ones of the world ought to be thankful that we are 
allowed to crawl unharmed in the golden presence of those who 
are born to govern and to rule, and must learn the essential 
lesson that it is not for us to thwart the schemes of those we are 
here to worship and obey by the selfish assertion of some pedantic 
claim of right. And indeed in the past I had been myself to 
blame in giving way in everything, merging my individuality in 
Cecil’s and becoming a mere human chattel, his property, stamped 
with his die, to be used for any purpose he wished. And instead 
of being honoured that he had chosen workmanship of mine to 
minister to his own greatness—as if a general should snatch a 
sword from one of his captains for use in the fight—here was I 
shedding hot tears of anger at the larceny of my verses, and 
eagerly penning them again, to the imminent danger of myself 
and my master. I think there is a demon in literary vanity that 
prompts those who are attacked by it to the most hateful actions 
of personal conceit. I thought nothing of my treachery to dear 
old Cecil as I trimmed and perfected my lines. I thought only 
of my own cleverness, which I was using for my own ends in 
forgetfulness of the needs of the master. Several really clever 
emendations gave me an added delight when I remembered that 
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the edition of error had already been sent in by the thief. There 
was a cunning cesura that I shall never forget, and a delicate 
substitution of subjunctive for indicative that even the Doctor 
himself stopped to congratulate me upon in the middle of what 
was to me a most painful interview. 

At length my task was completed. I read the verses a third 
time. They were enormously improved. I put them in an 
envelope, and, walking proudly across the playground to Doctor’s 
House, dropped them in the letter-box. It was only when the 
packet left my fingers and fell out of reach that the passionate 
anger in my heart was cold, and, like many another mad fool, as 
soon as I had struck the blow the rage which had blinded my 
judgment ceased. I could see to repent, and I knew that I had 
done wrong. 

When I returned to our study Cecil was lolling in my wicker 
chair, the only easy-chair we possessed, eating chocolate-creams 
and reading ‘ Jonathan Wild.’ He had a great respect for that 
hero. 

‘You have done it?’ he said, looking up from his book. 

I nodded sulkily. 

‘You have made a great ass of yourself, Pug Dog, and you 
will suffer for it,’ he said, looking at me curiously over the top of 
his book. ‘Don’t expect me to help you—that’s all.’ 

For two days I led the life of the doomed. Dear old Cecil 
seemed quite easy about his fortune and equally certain about 
mine. He took me into favour again the next day, and put me 
back on to Latin exercises and the smaller remaining specimens of 
half a pound of mixed chocolates. I felt a longing to ask his 
forgiveness, and at every knock at ovr door dreaded the worst. 
And as the hours passed into days I became more convinced that 
I had done a great wrong and should suffer for it. 

It was the morning of the third day that Cecil alluded to the 
matter for the first time, expressing a confident opinion that the 
Doctor never read the verses, but gave the prize to some pet of his 
own, and that it looked as though we should hear nothing further 
of it. As coincidence or telepathy would have it, at that moment 
a monitor put his head in with the news that we were both 
‘wanted ’ by the Doctor. 

We walked across the playground in gloomy silence, and as 
Cecil rang the bell he said, ‘ Don’t you lose your head, Pug Dog, 
and whatever you do follow my lead.’ 

Cecil, being my senior, was interviewed first, and I could see 
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when I entered the Doctor’s presence that his comfortable smile 
betokened a winning hand in the three-cornered game to be 
played. For a moment I thought of crying out the truth aloud, 
but a glance at the Doctor’s cold, glittering, steel-grey eyes 
assured me that this was one of those judicial inquiries in which the 
only thing that was certain of disbelief was the truth. But shall 
we blame the good Doctor? Schoolmasters are not the only 
investigators highly trained in the gentle art of eliciting error 
from a simple chain of facts. The Doctor instinctively disliked 
dear old Cecil, and this undoubtedly warped his judgment, so 
ready is a good man to disbelieve in his natural instinct and to 
take pride in qualities of discernment that he does not possess. 

‘Your companion,’ said the Doctor sternly—looking at me 
across the table as though investigation were a quite unnecessary 
preliminary to conviction and execution—‘ your companion has, 
with a sense of honour that does him credit ’—dear old Cecil! 
Honour was the Doctor’s fad—‘ great credit, refused to answer 
any questions about the verses before me, one set of which must 
clearly have been copied—dishonestly copied—from the other. 
He expressed the greatest surprise—genuine surprise, if I am any 
judge of human nature—at the sight of two copies of what are in 
effect the same verses ; but when I cross-examined him about the 
matter he declined to answer my questions on the ground that in 
extricating himself from a charge of dishonesty he must of 
necessity implicate his friend. Now what have you to say about 
this affair?’ 

A fat wink from the other side of the table reminded me that 
I was to follow the Master’s lead. 

‘I should prefer, sir,’ I stuttered, ‘ not to say anything that 
might throw blame on another.’ 

The Doctor showed his new teeth. It was the nearest he had 
to a smile, and both were false. He just showed them for a 
minute, and then hid them; but it was meant for a smile. 

‘I do not think you better your case,’ he said sternly, ‘ by 
aping a virtue that you have shown by your acts you cannot 
possess. When you entered this room you could, if innocent, 
have known nothing whatever of these two sets of verses, one 
copied from the other. Yet it does not occur to you to express 
surprise that such a thing has happened.’ (Dear old Cecil had 
not forgotten the necessity of surprise.) ‘ You do not ask to see 
the papers and compare them. It was with great difficulty I 
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could convince your friend that a copy of his verses had been 
made, and made by one who was a study companion. Moreover, 
if further proof were needed it lies in the fact that in your copy 
of verses there are no less than seven emendations, all creditable 
to you as a student of syntax, but each conclusive against you as 
an honourable boy.’ 

My soul cried out against this injustice, and I tried to speak. 

‘Not a word,’ he said sternly. ‘If you want to stay at 
Birchester do not add to your wickedness by further falsehood.’ 

Then turning to dear old Cecil he said, ‘ You may leave us. 
I am glad to think that the painful duty 1 have now to perform 
may be preceded by the pleasant task of announcing to you that 
you have gained the prize for Latin verse. I regret that I should 
have worried you even by a momentary suspicion.’ 

Dear old Cecil bowed himself out of the room without any 
undue haste or expression of joy at his escape. 

When I reached our study again he was full of triumph at 
his ingenuity, but I was sore. Looking back on the incident, 
there is only one thing to be said about it. It was so like dear 
old Cecil. 

That it would have saved me much sorrow and ignominy if I 
had never seen dear old Cecil again after we left Birchester is but 
too obvious from the details of my shameful story. But as many 
find their way into social circles whose atmosphere is too rare and 
fine for their breathing, so I was to find myself continually at his 
side when the sacrifice had to be made to rescue the great one 
from disaster. And as I read history, it is the honourable destiny 
of the unfit to go down to perdition that the survival of the higher 
type may be ensured; and the least we can do is to accept our 
position without vulgar remonstrance. And who am I, who was 
indeed a devoted lover of Ethel, that I should repine to remember 
that it was through me she was first introduced to dear old 
Cecil. It may be that her frail unworldly nature was not suited 
to his splendid schemes of advancement, that her narrow up- 
bringing in circles of provincial morality unsuited her to be the 
mate of one who never considered himself shackled by mean 
precepts of orthodox morals when he had a great end to gain that 
required boldness and resource. I have heard that her married 
life was not a pleasant picture, but it was at least framed in 
gold. 

After our schooldays I had returned to my native town in the 
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Midlands, and on the death of my parents, coming into my little 
patrimony, I was glad to be taken into the business of my father’s 
old friend the Alderman, the more so as his daughter Ethel and 
I had known each other from childhood, and I began to believe 
that her friendship for me would ripen into love. 

And in Oldminster, where we lived, which is the capital of 
Loamshire and the centre of that Midland activity which is the 
anchor of the great ship of England on which we make our voyage, 
holding the country in the sweeping tides of wild onward thoughts 
firmly moored in mid-stream—there Ethel and I lived our little 
lives. I was her father’s cashier, and the Alderman had a 
flourishing business in coal, and the world would have gone very 
well with us perhaps if there had been no kings and conquerors, 
and dear old Cecil had not needed our services. 

And often I think, looking back on the past, how like life is to 
that little river Murwell which flows through Oldminster, wind- 
ing slowly round the cathedral hill and out into the pasture fields 
below. And how Ethel and I, rowing on its surface, were only 
like two dragon-flies darting among its reeds, and that when the 
storms beat upon the wolds and the stream rose and overflowed its 
banks and swept all away before it of necessity our day was over. 

I had not seen dear old Cecil for some four or five years, and 
like a heedless fool, not thinking that my life might be wanted as 
a pawn to be thrown away in the game of the Master, I had 
mapped for myself a pleasant future. ‘The coal business was 
respectable and old-fashioned. We bought coal at the collieries 
in the north and sold it at a profit to gasworks and mills and to 
the smaller wholesale houses. The Alderman, and his father 
before him, had made a reasonable income in this way, and so 
much was I in his favour that it looked as if his only daughter 
Ethel would give me the right in due course to carry on this 
respectable trade into a future generation. I, for my own part, 
held a position in Oldminster not to be despised. I was secretary 
of the Lawn Tennis Club, I sang a somewhat doubtful tenor in 
the Cathedral choir, I was a regular member of the Oldminster 
Field Naturalist Society, and I was never omitted from the 
invitations to ‘ at homes’ or garden-parties where the Alderman 
and his daughter were invited. Looking back on this peaceful 
life, I can only liken my position to that of some happy peasant 
in Switzerland or Italy, who, unconcerned with the plans of 
Napoleon, had made his arrangements for domestic happiness in 
his peaceful valley without thought of the flood-storms of history 
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that the Master was gathering together in the unknown heights 
above. 

I shall never forget the cold shock to my heart when, looking 
through the window of our office near the railway-station yard, 
I saw the figure of dear old Cecil gazing at our coal stacks with 
the air of a general commandeering provender for an advancing 
army. He had changed but little. Somewhat stouter and 
flabbier perhaps he was, and he had assumed that shiny hat and 
frock-coat and heavy gold chain upon a white waistcoat that in 
the early ’seventies went so far to impress the ‘ provinces’ with 
their inferiority to the metropolis. 

He threw open our door with a rude call for the Alderman. 

‘Why, it’s Pug Dog!’ he cried with delight. ‘ Dear old Pug 
Dog! This makes it easy. Who would have thought of finding 
you here?’ 

He pulled out a big cigar-case. The Alderman disliked 
tobacco. But he was the same old Cecil. There was no denying 
him. In a few moments I was at his feet again detailing to him 
the most inner secrets of our business. 

He listened in silence, and grunting approval at what I told 
him said, ‘ Take me along to see your Alderman; I think I shall 
buy him.’ 

It was lunch-time, and I rose from my desk and led dear old 
Cecil up the hill to the Alderman’s house near the Cathedral as 
if I had been a mountain peasant taking Napoleon himself across 
the Alps. I felt in my heart that it meant disaster for me and 
those I loved, but I had no doubt that it was a thing that had to 
be done. 

It was when I saw the joy of the simple Alderman in meeting 
one who was already so well known in the City as dear old Cecil, 
and when I saw Ethel blush as he took her little hand in his fat 
palm and held it, as I thought over-long, that I feared I was 
playing the Judas to those I loved. 

‘It is a big scheme,’ said the Alderman after lunch—‘ a big 
scheme. I should like to be in it. You must not think we 
country folk are behind the times.’ 

Dear old Cecil smiled his fat smile on the Alderman, in- 
timating to him that he considered him a commercial genius. 

The Alderman blushed. 

‘ And when can you come down and spend a few days with us 
and go into it in detail? ’ asked the Alderman. 
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‘What about next Monday?’ replied dear old Cecil, and 
looked across at Ethel. 

And then Ethel blushed, and next Monday was agreed upon. 

It appeared that dear old Cecil was intent on putting up the 
price of coal against consumers, and was by way of making a ring 
of the best buyers in the country. It was one of his early efforts 
before he touched tea and suet and finally oil, with which his 
name will always be coupled in the world’s history. He spent 
a week with us, and would sit by the hour in my office whilst I 
showed him figures and invoices and taught him the coal trade 
as it had been. It was dear old Cecil who made the coal trade 
what it was and what it remained until the passing of the 
Corruption Act. 

‘This is going to be a big thing for you, Pug Dog,’ he said, 
when the purchase was finally completed—‘ a very big thing.’ 

He stayed on a second week with the Alderman, and I saw less 
of Ethel, for she too fell under the spell, as all did who came into 
the circle of the Master. 

It was a beautiful summer afternoon the day before his 
intended departure, when Ethel suggested that he had never 
seen our lovely stream. Cecil was not much of an oar, but Ethel 
would have it that it was a perfect day for the river; and he, to 
please her, in his kindly way, consented. 

We went down to the landing below the Cathedral hill, and 
taking a half-outrigged boat, the smartest Oldminster possessed, 
pulled across the inland lake, where the barges join the canal 
from the river, and through the lock into the river Murwell itself. 
We were double-sculling. Cecil, of course, was stroke, and 
Ethel held the rudder ropes. Dear old Cecil never pulled two 
consecutive strokes of the same length; but that was so like him. 
I could not help being proud of having been the means of bring- 
ing Cecil into the ken of these dear simple friends; if was good 
to sit behind the old fellow, doing something for him, anyhow, 
and yet I felt a selfish regret in my inmost heart that I was not 
alone with Ethel drifting down-stream gazing into her eyes, and 
saying nothing in particular to her very earnestly. But there 
would be plenty of time for that, I thought, in the future, when 
dear old Cecil had made all our fortunes. 

After you get through the lock the river Murwell broadens out 
and winds among the flat fields, edged by reeds and mudbanks, 
as if makes its way to the Trent, and thence to the sea. It 
became time to turn homewards against the stream. Dear old 
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Cecil suggested that he should steer, and Ethel was eager to 
seull. 

‘ Let me run into the bank,’ I said, ‘ and change seats there.’ 
For I knew how awkward Cecil was in a boat. 

‘Nonsense!’ cried Ethel, laughing and rising at the same 
time. 

As Cecil told me afterwards, he knew it was foolish, but there 
was a challenge in her voice that made him do it. Of a truth, 
even the great ones of the earth have their weak moments with 
women. 

As soon as dear old Cecil rose from his seat I kicked off my 
shoes instinctively. He stumbled and clutched at Ethel, and 
there was a shriek, and as the boat upset I seemed to see him 
throwing her away from him into the river. 

When I came up out of the muddy water Cecil was puffing and 
struggling for the bank, but Ethel was nowhere to be seen. A 
moment afterwards two hands were raised despairingly grasping 
the air, and then a hat and hair appeared, and I grasped wildly 
at them, and fortunately missed them and hit one of the sculls. 
Resting lightly on this, I waited until there was a reappearance of 
Ethel, and, grabbing her lifeless body, I held fast to it with one 
arm, and with the aid of the scull swam slowly with her to the 
muddy bank. 

Dear old Cecil was lying panting on the grass, and it was 
some moments before I could attract his attention to our plight. 
At length I persuaded him to lie on the top of the bank and 
support Ethel until I managed with difficulty to scramble out of 
the mud and join him, when the two of us hauled her out of 
the river. She was more frightened and fainting than actually 
drowned, and I was soon able to restore life to her. As soon as 
she began to return to consciousness I made up my mind to run 
across the fields to a farm about half a mile away for assistance. 

It must have been nearly twenty minutes before I returned, 
running ahead of the farmer and his men with a brandy-flask. 
Ethel was leaning upon dear old Cecil’s shoulder, and they were 
walking slowly towards me. Her eyes were half-closed, and she 
clung to him for support. 

He seized the flask, poured a drop or two through her lips, 
and then took a long pull at it himself. 

‘She opened her eyes and cried almost hysterically, ‘ Cecil! 
My preserver! You have saved my life! How can I ever repay 
you?’ 
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She threw her arms round his neck and sobbed. 

I walked towards her and put my arm out to support her. 
‘But Ethel—’ I said. She shrank from me. 

‘You deserted me and ran away. If it had not been for 
Cecil—’ she clung to him the more closely. 

‘The thing is so absurd—’ I began. 

Dear old Cecil put up his fat hand and smiled. ‘ What does 
it matter, Pug Dog, who saved her,’ he said carelessly, ‘as long 
as she is saved? Here come these fellows with a chair and some 
poles. Let us carry her to the farmhouse.’ 

His practical mind directed what was to be done, and we did 
it. Ethel was carried across the fields, and the farmer’s wife 
took charge of her and put her to bed. Cecil changed into the 
farmer’s clothes and sat by his kitchen fire drinking his brandy, 
whilst I jumped into his gig to reach the Alderman before the 
news of our disaster. 

The result to me was a serious chill, followed by a touch of 
pneumonia, and I lay in bed in my lodgings for a fortnight under 
the iron heel of the doctor. 

When I was recovering, he, standing at the foot of my bed, in 
his cheery, tactful, professional way said: ‘ Well, in another 
week you will be able to see your friends again and congratulate 
them in person.’ 

‘Congratulate!’ I said wistfully. ‘Congratulate! I don’t 
understand you.’ The word had a chilly, lonely sound for me. 

‘It’s quite a romance,’ said the jolly doctor, giving me the 
news in the tone he announced to convalescence the first boiled 
sole and one glass of champagne. ‘Your wealthy friend, Mr. 
Cecil, comes down here and buys the father’s business, saves the 
daughter’s life, and is engaged to her, all in a fortnight.’ 

I sprang up in bed. ‘ Who told you?’ I cried. 

‘I just met your friend himself going up to London to buy 
the engagement ring. Oldminster is delighted.’ 

‘Damn Oldminster!’ I shouted in my rage. ‘ Look here, 
Doctor, you shall know the truth, the whole truth—’ 

I began my story, but somehow I could not tell it in any 
sequence. I kept shouting and raging when I wanted to be calm. 
The doctor kept holding up his hand and saying, ‘ Another day! 
I'll hear all about it another day.’ Then I wandered on to the 
story of the Latin verses, and the doctor came and sat on 
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the bedside and murmured pleasantly to himself, ‘ Delirious! 
Delirious!’ And I shouted back at him ‘ Liar! Every word of 
it is true,’ and then apologised for being rude, and rambled on 
with my story, or rather the two stories rolled into one. At length 
the doctor seemed to get tired of if and mixed me a cooling 
drink. 

I sat up in bed and laughed. ‘ Well, here’s their good health, 
and may they live long and prosper,’ I cried, tossing off the 
mixture. ‘ And after all’s said and done, Doctor, it’s just like 
dear old Cecil, isn’t it?—just like dear old Cecil—just—like— 
dear—old—Cecil—’ and I dropped off to sleep. 

When I came back into the world again there seemed no sense 
and reason in my former anger and despair. The life-saving 
incident was never referred to, and seemed to have been for- 
gotten in the general delight of Ethel and Oldminster in the pre- 
parations for a fashionable wedding. For myself, when I con- 
gratulated Ethel and saw her happiness, and when dear old Cecil 
shook me cordially by the hand and thanked me for having 
brought him to Oldminster, I felt elated in that I had been 
allowed some small share in promoting the happiness of two 
whose very shadows I had worshipped in my narrow heart. 

The world went very well with dear old Cecil. Children came 
and grew up and flourished. The old Alderman passed away full 
of years and respect, and left his son-in-law much good red gold 
and gilt-edged paper. Dear old Cecil was in Parliament, and 
there were rumours of a baronetcy and an under-secretaryship. 

As for me, I still managed the Oldminster branch on a salary 
which dear old Cecil constantly assured me, not without truth, 
I fear, that I did not earn. 

It was on one of his visits to Oldminster, when he was going 
through the accounts and grumbling at our balance-sheet, that 
he suddenly turned to me and said, ‘Do the mill people here 
weigh the coal at the mills?’ 

‘I really can’t say,’ I answered ; ‘ why do you want to know?’ 

‘I always want to know,’ he replied shortly, and he walked 
into the yard to speak to the carters about it. 

The next day, just as he was going, he casually announced 
to me: ‘Those three carter fellows were with the Alderman, and 
you can raise their wages half-a-crown a week each. They tell 
me that very few of the mills weigh their coal, so in future you 
can give them two tickets—one the real weight, and the other, 
say. ten per cént. overweight. If the coal is not weighed, then 
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they will hand the larger ticket and you book it. It’s an 
absolutely sound scheme, and the men quite understand it; 
the question is, Pug Dog, do you?’ 

‘If I understand it,’ I said, flushing angrily, ‘ it’s cheating.’ 

‘ All business is cheating,’ said dear old Cecil gaily, ‘if you 
choose to call it so. If a fellow won’t weigh his coal, it shows 
he doesn’t care what weight he gets. If we raised the price on 
him, which we really ought to do, we should lose his custom. 
We give him less coal at the same price. Governments call it 
indirect taxation, Americans call it smart, Londoners call it 
business. What Oldminster calls it doesn’t matter.’ 

I shook my head. 

‘Very well, Pug Dog, our directors want to throw up the 
Oldminster branch altogether ; I come down, and out of old friend- 
ship to you make a scheme to enable you to turn out a decent 
balance-sheet, and you reject it. Don’t ask me to find you 
another shop, that’s all.’ 

He waved me farewell with his fat hand and went smiling 
across the yard to the passenger station. 

The next morning the men with the carts asked for double 
tickets, and I openly expressed my dislike of it. ‘Why, bless 
your life, Sir,’ said our old John, ‘the Alderman’s was the only 
concern as didn’t do it. I’ve always heard it were a custom of 
the coal trade, but the Alderman used to say as his customs were 
his own customs. He was always a bit obstinate like at having 
his own way. But if we ain’t to have our double tickets are we 
to have an extra wage—that’s what we want to know?’ 

As I told the Judge at the trial—a course which met with his 
full approval—I had nothing to say why sentence should not be 
passed upon me; and I make no defence now. What I thought 
at the time was that I was a soldier obeying orders, and that I 
should be deservedly punished if I had disobeyed. What I think 
now, after years of suffering, I cannot tell myself. 

The system flourished. The balance-sheets were read to the 
directors, who passed resolutions of gratitude. Cecil suggested 
that I should write and demand a commission on the extra profits, 
and it was granted to me. I puta shilling in the plate on Sunday 
instead of sixpence, and the Church outwardly blessed me. For 
three or four years all went well, and the fraud had grown into 
my life so closely that it seemed like a normal habit, and I 
had forgotten its existence, when one morning my old friend 
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Superintendent Hicks walked into the office and asked to see me. 
With him was a large officer with a red beard. 

‘In the first place,’ said the Superintendent, ‘ you needn’t 
make any answers unless you please.’ 

I laughed at him pleasantly. ‘That’s a very formal way of 
beginning, Hicks.’ 

The officer with the red beard looked shocked at my display of 
familiarity with the Superintendent. 

‘Tell your story,’ said Superintendent Hicks, curtly nodding 
to the officer with the red beard. 

The officer stood up at attention and began : 

‘ At 1.45 p.m. I was in Friargate, and noticed a carter very 
drunk in charge of a horse and coal cart. I took him to the 
station and charged him. He was too drunk to make any reply. 
On searching him I found the enclosed two tickets. I then 
locked him up. This morning he made a statement to me about 
the tickets ; which I took down.’ 

The officer put the tickets on the desk and looked viciously 
at me. I felt then that I should follow the carter. 

‘The fact is,’ said the Superintendent gravely, ‘I am here 
to ask you to show me your books.’ 

I saw at once it was hopeless. 

‘I will show you everything,’ I answered—‘ everything.’ 

‘The best way will be to take the books and come down with 
us to the Town Hall,’ said the Superintendent. 

I thought the red-bearded officer said ‘ Hear, hear!’ but I 
cannot be sure. 

There was a cab at the door. The books were carried in, and 
I stepped in after them, followed by Superintendent Hicks. The 
officer with the red beard closed the door upon me with a sigh of 
relief, and climbed on to the box. And that was how I went out 
of the coal business. 

The trial was a short affair. Dear old Cecil sent down his 
London lawyer, and I did not need any persuasion to plead guilty. 
Old Jim and the other carter had gone suddenly to Canada, and 
the one who got drunk turned King’s evidence and sat in Court 
in a new suit of funeral clothes next the red-bearded officer, who 
scowled at me when I pleaded guilty for having deprived him of 
the glory of giving formal evidence of my arrest. 

I remember dimly a crowded Court. A clean-shaven man in 
a wig and red gown looking sternly at me and growing every 
minute more like the Doctor of Birchester. I clung on to the rail- 
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ings in front of me and listened to long-winded indictments, to 
which, one after another, I pleaded guilty in ever fainter tones. 
Ladies I had played tennis with sat in the grand-jury box and 
looked at me through opera-glasses. The Archdeacon, my own 
rector, who was Sheriff’s chaplain, whispered about me behind 
his hand to the Sheriff, who laughed carelessly. Was it about 
the guinea I gave him for the new organ the morning of my 
arrest? I was bitterly glad to think of that organ being tainted 
with fraud. It seemed cruel of the Archdeacon to be amused 
over it at this moment. 

And now a deep-lipped bell-mouthed King’s Counsel rose 
in front of me and addressed my lord in mitigation of 
sentence, as instructed by dear old Cecil’s London solicitor. 
He dwelt at inordinate length at the shock this had caused to the 
directors, and especially to dear old Cecil, who sat nursing a very 
shiny hat, and looking eagerly at the judge to see what he thought 
of it. The judge did not seem to think very much of it, for it 
was near the luncheon hour, and he was impatient, and the 
learned counsel, casting his eye on the clock as if to say ‘I 
shan’t bore your lordship much longer,’ switched off his address 
on to the line of my career, pointing out with emphasis the 
respectable way in which I had been brought up and the respect- 
able life I had led for so many years. Dimly I felt this made my 
case much worse; and at length the judge, wearying of it, sug- 
gested the same idea to my counsel, who said that it was entirely 
as it pleased his lordship, and, if he might humbly say so, he rather 
agreed with his lordship’s view and had expected he would take 
it. Then the K.C. had a hurried consultation with the London 
solicitor and said he would call one witness to character. It was 
dear old Cecil. Never did I admire him more. The delicate 
way in which he insinuated himself into the good graces of the 
judge, and, having attained his ear, how he used the precious 


minutes to compliment the police on their astuteness in discover- 


ing the fraud and to thank them on behalf of the directors for 
putting an end to it, and throwing his voice skilfully into the 
reporters’ box he gave a glowing paragraph of the steps his 
directors would take in future to insure against the repetition 
of the offence. A few words of his long knowledge of my humble 
self and how difficult it was for him to refuse a position of trust to 
one he had known since childhood. A little break in his voice and 
a prayer to his lordship that he would not be misinterpreted if he 
desired that he would deal mercifully with the wretched man who 
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had so misspent his opportunities for usefulness and betrayed 
those who had found him employment. 

A murmur almost of applause went round the court as he 
stepped out of the box, and then I was asked what I had to say 
why sentence should not be pronounced. 

Now what happened upon this is a matter that I alone know, 
and I will state it quite accurately now that I have served the 
sentence of five years’ penal servitude that the judge, as I learned 
afterwards in the gaol hospital, had rightly passed upon me for 
my loyalty to the man I took to be the Master. 

When I came out, a broken human being without character 
or prospects, I had the morbid curiosity to wander into the news- 
paper room of the British Museum and read in the dim brown and 
yellow of a forgotten local paper what the reporter had to say of it 
all. He only saw ‘a face deathly in its pallor,’ a wretched sinner 
who ‘mumbled and was inarticulate and afterwards became 
hysterical,’ and, like most journalistic reporters, he missed the 
whole essence and humour of the situation. 

But for myself I shall never forget exactly what I did and 
said and what happened in that court, and shall rightly never be 
allowed to live without the memory of it on this side of the grave. 

For I can hear to this day in my waking dreams the words of 
the Clerk of Arraigns asking me why sentence should not be 
spoken, and too often in my dreams I answer him back from the 
same dock in which I stood. And what happened was this. 

At first I had nothing to say. I clung to the railings. The 
strained faces staring at me from above and below and around 
fell in kaleidoscope patterns and then began whirling slowly 
round the court in pink wheels. The face of the judge framed 
in his wig smiled grimly in the centre of the ever-faster whirling 
hoops of faces. And then this occurred, which is the last thing 
I remember clearly of this terrible day. The judge winked at 
me slowly with his left eye. Then his face grew gradually 
purple, and I could see it was the purple of laughter, and tears 
rolled down his face and his voice choked. And I threw up my 
hands with joy, and my laughter echoed back gaily to his. For 
at last, I thought to myself, here is some one with wit enough 
to see the truth and the joy and the mad merry jest of it all. 
And I found my voice. 

‘What have I to say?’ I cried, laughing in an ecstasy of 
gaiety—‘ why, what is there to say, except that it’s so like dear 
old Cecil?’ 
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THE KEYS OF ALL THE CREEDS. 
BY MAJOR G. F. MACMUNN, D.S.O. 


Tue fining-pot for silver and the furnace for gold. This is the 
story of Jowand Singh, Subahdar of Artillery, a Sikh of the Sikhs, 
a soldier and ruler in the Khalsa, and how the sickle met the 
corn. Much honour and some solid position had he acquired in 
the Army of India, land and rank and title so far as the great 
British system has allowed its soldiers such. And, indeed, to 
the yeoman such as Jowand Singh the cup was reasonably full, 
or was so save in the still hours when the devil of ingratitude 
prompted him. At any rate, he was, as many of the yeoman 
soldiery who had served the Sirkar well, and who in their old 
age are scattered through the length and breadth of the Punjab, 
in some content. 

Subahdar Jowand Singh Bahadur, A.D.C. to the King, a 
Sikh of the Manjha, had risen in a mountain battery of the 
Punjab Frontier Force from gunner to its highest grade, and had 
two réles. In the one as a native officer of the battery he had 
been understudy to a British subaltern of the Royal Regiment, 
and in his position as the subahdar and senior of the native officers * 
as well as the wearer of all the war medals of his time he was 
guide, philosopher, and friend, so far as might be, to the officer 
commanding the battery. And both réles he filled to success. 
But such a career did not fill the bill of life for him. Born a 
leader of men, and blessed with all the courage of his race, he 
had recognised and acquiesced in the great blank wall that the 
British policy has had perforce to raise between its finest native 
soldiers and a military career. A sous-officier he must remain, 
and that position had always seemed to him fit and proper. Now 
and again in his heart of hearts he had wished for more. His 
grandfather had been a kommadan in the army of the Khalsa, 
the colonel of a French-trained battalion that had stood up to 
a battalion of the British line at Ferozeshah and again at Chilian- 
walah, and had died a police magistrate under the English. His 
father had served in the Frontier Force, had been at the Bailey 
Guard with Wilde’s Rifles, and had died a resaldar-major. Thus 
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it came about that Jowand Singh, though a younger son, had 
land near Amritsar and a hereditary call in the Army, and his 
mother’s father having been a golandaze’ under the Patiala Rajah, 
he had become an artilleryman, swearing the oath of allegiance 
with his right hand on a mountain-gun, after the custom of the 
Frontier Artillery. And the story of his career was a distin- 
guished one. When George Swinley’s two guns had been 
captured by a rush of fanatics on the Asmai Heights outside 
Kabul, it was Gunner Jowand Singh who had carried the two- 
hundred-pound gun of No. 8 Subdivision off the heights unaided, 
while Joshua Duke, the doctor, shot the green-turbaned fanatic 
who hacked at him, so that but two guns were the victor’s tally. 
Then to Kandahar with Bobs marched he, and thence through 
Khorassan to garrison duty in the Derajat, where in the following 
autumn his battery took part in General Kennedy’s Mahsud 
Waziree expedition, and many another, too, from that hardy 
annual, the Black Mountain, to Chitral and Tirah, and all the 
while his land in the Amritsar district grew more valuable, and 
his wife and sons farmed it better each year. Till at last as 
subahdar of his battery, with the Order of Merit gained on the 
Asmai Heights and that of British India conferred at the Jubilee, 
since lead he might never, he thought of power and place at 
Home and such dominion as landed wealth might give. 

And the manner in which he decided to retire came about 
in this way. The ‘ Black Week’ in Africa was over. Methuen 
at Modder River and Buller on the Tugela still faced to their 
fronts, and while the Transatlantic cables ticked blue murder, 
and the lesser breeds on the Continent laughed, and General 
Staffs drew on their pigeon-holes, confidence throughout Hindo- 
stan was returning, for lo! the British were arranging other 
little wars. China and Ashantee and the Mahsuds were to be 
taught their place. And then the gossip in the lines and camps 
of the native Army had decided that the English were still worth 
serving, and that, as there were no more troops in England, of 
course the native Army must now go and help straighten out 
these tiresome Boer-log. When, however, the summons to the 
Indian Army never came, and the Empire spawned and impro- 
vised soldiers of sorts so that the war should remain a white 
man’s war, Jowand Singh came to me, his commanding officer. 
And this was the burden of his complaint: ‘ When I joined the 
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Army, Sahib, we used case shot and we had sharp swords, and 
the soldiers had peace half the day. Now we have strange guns 
and clinometers and magic sights, and we drill all day and half 
the night, so that we may be fit to meet the great white armies of 
the Sirkar’s enemies. It is vexation, as you know, Sahib, but we 
learn it to be good soldiers. Here now is all the English Army 
used up, and yet, instead of letting us share in the glory, whom 
you have taught for years, we read that you are raising new 
troops while we eat our hearts out. Why is this, Great Presence?’ 
But though I murmured of the greycoat guard on the Helmund 
Ford, and of the coming of the Bear, Jowand Singh would not be 
reassured; and who was I, that I could explain to him the 
mysteries of a white man’s limited war, which had little of the 
a outrance about it, and which was really little more than a 
reading of the Riot Act in the nursery, for all its Majubas and 
pother. So he went away, holding that to tackle Mahsuds was 
his sole métier, and that the machine was over-geared for the job. 
But that was before the Gulf trade had turned the tribes on the 
frontier to a highly armed fraternity. 

So it came about that in due course Jowand Singh passed to 
the retired list, or, to use the expressive Persian of the old Sikh 
Service, ‘ to the list of those with the weary feet,’ leaving behind 
him a name and a tradition to be dinned into the ear of many 
generations of recruits. With him into retirement he took also 
a substantial grant of land on the new Chenab colony, land 
reclaimed from the desert by British engineers, which bore such 
cotton and wheat as had never yet been seen in the Punjab. 
Therefore he increased in wealth and consideration in the 
countryside. But the prestige of the old soldier in the Punjab 
is not what it was. In the good days of shirt-sleeve government, 
the magistrate knew well that he rode at his ease only because 
of the armed men about him. ‘The soldier stood for and behind 
the Government, and was the ready instrument to assist the civil 
authorities in getting in touch with the people. Now all that is 
much changed. It is not that ‘ God is forgotten and the soldier 
slighted,’ but merely that as war and riot cease to be‘an ever- 
present problem, the arts of peace grow in the land and the 
soldier becomes one good servant among many, instead of the 
only one. The native officials of irrigation revenue and agri- 
cultural services, retired or serving, are more immediately useful 
to the Administration. Therefore Jowand Singh found that his 
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position in the countryside, so far as its official recognition went, 
was not so high as his father’s, the old Khalsa kommadan’s, 
which, to his eyes, meant that soldiering as a trade was losing 
caste. His sons were busy at school, and two were learning 
English, and precocious imps they had become. But their father 
believed that power and dominion went with the civil side of life, 
and so the fourth of the soldierly generation bid fair to change 
their réle. Since high military prospects could not be his, 
Jowand Singh, with his land and his prosperity and his fine 
bouquet of children, aimed at landed and local wealth and power. 
He listened to the voice of the Deputy Commissioner and sowed 
the best corn-seed and planted the best cotton, and got a better 
price from Ralli Brothers for his product, and was made an 
honorary magistrate, so that some share of the power temporal 
came his way. 

Then came to him emissaries of the Arya Samaj, preaching 
of temporal power for the twice-born, and of the horror that the 
Brahmin and the twice-born Hindu should be under the heel of 
the casteless English, and urged that one and all of the Hindus 
should mend their differences and combine to hold their own. 
How, too, those of Islam who had embraced the creed from the 
sword and might of the Mohammedan invader should be brought 
back to the fold, and that a Pan-Hinduism should rule the land 
of their fathers. But there was little here that appealed to the 
Sikh save that he would be admitted to power and place. It was 
as though the Church of Rome had preached to the Calvinist to 
come into the fold, so much does the strict, reformed, and primi- 
tive faith of the Sikh differ from the old Hinduism. Save only, 
however, in this way, that no man is born a Sikh; and till he, 
on approaching adult age, be baptized to the strict religion, he 
is free to be brought up in the ease and permissible licence of 
popular Hinduism. In an age where the peace of the English 
has taken away fear, and the Sikh no longer faces the Moham- 
medan with his hand on his sword, the call to the simple militant 
creed of the Sikhs is weaker, till men say that but for the influence 
of the British officers in the Sikh regiments the old faith would 
die out. Half the simple earnestness of the Covenanter was due 
to the dragoons of Claverhouse. Persecution and the enemy 
at the gate have ever made for simplicity and directness. It 
takes a strong folk and a strong faith to maintain character in 
the face of prosperity. 
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To the old Sikh, with his family tradition of war, the lure of 
young Bengal hasas yet little attraction : ‘The English beat us, 
and we and they beat the Poorbeahs; now who are the Bengalis 
that they should preach to men of the sword?—we still know our 
masters, with whom we share the Army.’ So when he talked it 
over with me as an old friend, the spirit of the Khalsa, which 
from a sect had become a soldiery of the Wallenstein type, rang 
out ruthless, forgetting the plough and the prize seed-corn. ‘ Pah, 
Bengal!’ quoth he; ‘if the English leave the country, we 
would see to it that there be neither a merchant nor a virgin left 
in Bengal in a month.’ From which saying, again, I saw why 
India needs the English, chatter the B.A.’s never so wisely. 
The good English must keep the peace for the millions who 
cannot keep it for themselves. 

It was only a year ago that I chatted with some Afghan 
friends settled within the British border for at least fifty years 
before that same border became British. ‘ What,’ I asked, 
‘would you do if the Sirkar left the land?’ My friend was a 
civil officer of a sub-district who helped the English magistrate 
preach trade and agriculture; with him was his younger brother, 
a resaldar in the 15th Cavalry; a third brother was also in the 
same regiment. ‘Ho! ho! Sahib,’ laughed he. ‘ What should 
we do, eh? I will tell you. Afzul here, and young Wali Dad, 
who is with his regiment, we should raise fifty of our own and 
our fathers’ retainers, Alizais and Gandapurs, and we should 
ride straight for Bikaneer.’ ‘ Ah,’ said I in my ignorance, ‘ why. 
for Bikaneer?’ ‘Because,’ said my friend the benevolent 
magistrate, ‘in Bikaneer city all the rich Hindu merchants keep 
their treasure.’ ‘ Yes, indeed,’ said the cavalry brother, ‘and 
the Hindu banniah women are the finest in India.’ And once 
again I saw clear that a country of conflicting races and religions 
needs a rule that has at its back the drawn sword and the galloper 
gun. 
All this, however, is by the way. The point is that Jowand 
Singh, honorary magistrate of the Amritsar district, saw 
perfectly well that, however much he and his desired power 
in the land, it was not to be got from combining with a folk 
whose hand had not kept their head this last thousand years. 
So he industriously and shrewdly pursued his business and left 
all hope of plunder of Bengal to the days when the English 
should have delivered it to the hands of his sons and the bad men 
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of the northern hills. Why, only a mile from his own farm was 
the ruined fort of Dhulip Singh Allu-Waliah, which only seventy 
years ago had been taken and burnt by these same Afghans, 
who now never dare cross the line that the English had drawn 
at the foot of their hills. 

But a year or so passed by and I had not heard of the old 
man, and the wave of unrest rolled on and a vast network of 
agitation had been engineered; so men began to say that only 
a killing could put the clock back. But there are better purposes 
to put men to than killing them, only it takes statesmen to do 
it when times are troublous. Then came a man from the north 
that I met up a valley in the Himalayas with a Castle Connel 
rod in his hand, and a Sikh orderly behind him carrying a 
scatter-gun on his shoulder and his master’s sketching-block, 
with whom I forgathered, both being from the Manjha; and 
this is what the master told me. 

‘Ah!’ said he, ‘ you’ve been out of touch with the Punjab, 
have you, for two years? ‘T'wo years is a long time in these days. 
Faith, the country’s galloping. The Sikh, as you know, has had 
no mean opinion of himself these fifty years, and small blame 
to him. But you’ve had to cram the Army with him; no doubt 
you could not help it . . . and he’s serving for much gelt half 
the world over. The people are badly above themselves—not 
with disloyalty at present—not a bit; but they are in that danger- 
ous state that they think we can’t do without them. Add to this 
the numbers that leave the Army after their short engagement, 
with some knowledge of affairs—-for in these days the regimental 
bazaars talk over everything. ‘Then the Sikhs of the trading 
classes, who can also make good soldiers, are bursting with know- 
ledge and importance, and there are thousands more that have 
the English learning than you can ever employ in Government 
salary. Does it make for peace and quiet?—devil a bit. Then 
on the top of this comes this Pan-Hindu movement. Perhaps you 
remember what Henry Lawrence said, first after the Gwalior 
outbreak in ’48, when the Mahratta Army tried so hard to make 
the Sikhs invade Hindostan, and again in ’57: ‘‘ Never forget 
that the Sikhs are Hindus.”’’ 

‘Did you ever come across old Jowand Singh, of Jokh 
Buddhu?’ said I. 

‘Did I not?’ said he; ‘I know the old man well, and he is 
an instance of what is going on in some places. He is talking 
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of injustice, and what have the English done for him and two 
of his boys; the two younger ones are being brought up as 
Hindus and not as Sikhs. He has become very wealthy, for his 
cotton and wheat sowing have been most successful, and he is 
becoming a power in the land. ll the pensioners in the 
Chenab colony look to him for a lead and an opinion. The 
pleaders have got hold of him, too: he has taken to lawsuits and 
land cases like a fish to water, and has won several; and there 
is a pleader from Lahore always in his house.’ 

‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ this is news indeed; and what are Govern- 
ment doing?’ 

‘ Ah, well,’ said my acquaintance, ‘it is not much they can 
do; it is not a wind you can manage—it simply is so. They know 
all about it, and there are plenty of sound things done. It is 
the old story of sit tight and keep your powder dry; and we 
look for a man who can ride the storm. All may trend for the 
worst, or all may trend for the best. ‘‘ Le bon Dieu sait, moi je 
ne sais pas.’’ There is the same demand for decentralisation and 
shirt-sleeve government, but who can decentralise in these days 
of intricate up-to-date administration, with a democratic Govern- 
ment from Home trying to control a Government that must be 
autocratic? To go back to the old shirt-sleeve days and close 
personal touch means leisure, and that can only be done by 
doubling the personnel. Ah! we want a man—a man who knows 
and understands and can handle men, and who has incidentally 
some freedom of action.’ 

And so we chatted on long into the night, and parted—he to 
spin for Mahseer, I to get a bag of chikor. But it was eight 
months before I had a chance to go and see Jowand Singh and 
find out for myself what leaven had been working. The leaven 
of John Hampden is strong meat for the East, and when I had 
last seen the old man the charm of the Sirkar still held him 
captive. 

So up to the canal colony I went the next autumn, with a 
new gun for duck, and a pet old hammer-gun that had a way 
of its own for snipe, and put in a pretty week among the spill of 
the canals, till I began to touch the pensioner’s colony. There 
was not much change to the open eye : old friends here and there 
turned up, and wherever I went there would be soldiers round the 
camp anxious to lend a hand—and it was only in the sons, the 
young sons—that I saw signs of the times—satchels and English 
primers, and a firm resolution to tap a better trade than 
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soldiering, despite the fact that the fat lands had come by way 
of the knapsack and its guerdon. 

One day a white-bearded old man came to see me, to haver 
of Lumsden and Neville Chamberlain and the Bailey Guard, 
and the legends of a fading past; with him a grandson with a 
pen-box in his hand. And he struck the tone of lament : ‘ What 
have I done, Sahib, that this wretched creature should be grand- 
son of mine? Who, too, will till the land?’ quoth he. ‘Is the 
pen mightier than the plough? ’—for the plough to the old Sikh 
and mother earth comes even before the sword. But when I 
asked if he knew Jowand Singh it was little I could hear, though 
one man said there had been much change. 

The next day’s march brought me to the vicinity of Jokh 
Buddhu, and people had more to say: Jowand Singh was a 
wonderful man, and the ways of God were wonderful. Then I 
came to a trunk road and sat me down by a newly built serai and 
drinking-fountain, with travellers’ rest, and sat listening to the 
drowsy splash of the water. A cultivator came up with an ox to 
water, and passed the time of day: ‘A great man, Jowand 
Singh, a fine serai that will be remembered many a day.’ ‘ And 
who was Jowand Singh?’ I asked. ‘ Don’t you know?’ replied 
the peasant. ‘ He that was subahdar, who got the best land when 
the water came, and made all the money, and was waxing fatter 
each day; now he builds wells and rest-houses wherever he hears 
they are wanted. He built this well last spring. It cost him 
four hundred rupees. Men say he has done it since the 
sickness.’ 

Marvelling, I rode on and came to Jokh Buddhu. In the 
middle of the narrow village street I came to the massive lintel 
of deodar that formed the entrance to the old man’s courtyard. 
A pile of old mealie-husks and a broken charpoy were the only 
tenants of a spacious court, in which half a dozen buffaloes and 
as many goats would usually be tethered. An ancient villager 
emerged from a house and remarked that the owner lived away 
in the fields. A small boy appeared and offered to lead me, and 
I followed him out across the thorn-hedges and the little canals 
for nearly a mile, past a cotton-field and a small copse. There, 
away from habitations, I found a small wattled hut, with a 
plastered threshing-floor, and two oxen unlawfully muzzled slowly 
tramped round the wheat in the ear, a comfortable elderly woman 
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Sitting on the edge of the wall round the threshing-floor sat 
the figure of a man whose frame I could not mistake. Tall and 
deep-chested as ever sat the subahdar, but the portly bulk was 
gone. Gone, too, were the fiercely curled whiskers and coal- 
black beard. It was a tall spare man with a flowing white beard 
who advanced to greet me, pleasure and greeting in his eye, as 
he led me into a neat plastered room in his hut, while the woman 
and the oxen trod the corn. 

Ere the usual greetings of ceremony were ended the old man 
voiced the query in my mind, and his words were very near to 
those of the Preacher : ‘ The fining-pot for silver and the furnace 
for gold ; heaven for height and the earth for depth, and the heart 
of kings is unsearchable.’ ‘But when I last met you, Jowand 
Singh,’ said I, ‘ you were landowner and a magistrate ; how comes 
it that you have taken to this simple life? Do “‘ the strong men 
bow themselves and the grinders cease because they are few’’? 
Is all vanity?’ 

‘Sahib,’ said the old Sikh, ‘ you and I have spent years of 
sunshine and storm together kubhi sukh kubhi dukh,' and 
I will tell you. You know the family from which I come, and 
how in reward for my services the Sirkar gave me canal land, and 
the jangal wallah sahib taught me to buy good English seed for 
wheat and cotton, and how I yearly made more money, and the 
Sirkar made me a magistrate and a Rai sahib as well as a Sirdar 
bahadur. And then you may have heard how I listened to the 
pleaders and the Aryas, and came to think that I had not half 
my deserts, and that the English oppressed us and despised us, 
and meant to treat us like children to the end of all time. When 
it became known that I thought thus, jogis and sunnyassis came 
to my house, and sea-lawyer pensioners from the upper Chenab, 
and we sat and talked of the days when the Khalsa should be 
revived, and the Hindus should be paramount, and the Moham- 
medans should be our slaves, and there should be no more English 
and no more law courts. I have seen the English go to Kabul as 
easily as I go to market, and have known the English as son to 
father; but I listened, for the tongues of priests are silken, 
and subscribed to their funds, too, for my pains. And then came 
a day when my wife came back from market, where she had been 
with her brother, and was ill of fever, and for four days I nursed 
her, and I, too, fell ill; and then the people said we had the 
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plague, and the hakim would not come and the servants ran away, 
and we were left alone; and then I said, ‘‘ We will away to the 
fields to die.’’ Out to the fields we managed to creep, my wife and 
I, hand in hand to this tope near by. I brought with me a sharp 
knife, I don’t know why; and then I remembered what a sahib 
had said at Bannu, who had been at Hongkong when the plague 
was there. He had told us how a Chinaman had saved many 
people by opening the swellings under the armpit with a razor. 
So I crawled to my wife and dug this knife into the swelling under 
her arm, and made her do the same to me. And then, after 
lying in the fields, the fever left us, and I caught a goat and 
milked it, and we lived. 

‘ And so it came about that we both got stronger, and we would 
not go back to live with those who had left us; but I built this 
hut here, and here we live. I have vakeel to manage my land. 
But now I know that all is vanity, and I spend my money on the 
things that matter.’ 

So I spoke of the well and travellers’ scrai that I had seen. 
‘Ah!’ said he. ‘Yes, you have heard? To all who want 
it I bring water; the bridegroom water to the bride earth, 
and the sun above; and the earth brings forth, and the 
children grow fat, and all is peace. I have washed my hands in 
many rivers, but now I have forgotten all things . . . the old 
battery, and the mountain-gun, my Order of British India, the 
rush on the frontier, what vakeels think of the Sirkar, and 
whether there be Hindus, and whether there be Mussalman and 
a hundred names of God, or whether the English shall rule the 
Khalsa. . . . All I know is that I and my wife are alive, and 
that it has pleased the Creator to give us life and content. 
Health and peace and the happiness of others, and the rest is 
vanity. 

Mankind belongs to God, 


And the land to the Sirkar, 
And power to the mighty sahibs.’ 


And with this village saying the old man sat down, and his placid 
wife brought milk and chappatis, and I felt that I had heard 
the conclusion of the whole matter. 
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Ir you are brought up in the Albert age, or nearly, as Aunt was, 
I suppose you can’t help thinking that it’s better to be good than 
happy ; but as far as I can make out it’s only Aunts that feel like 
that, and my sister Honor made the mistake of being too nice 
to that young ruffian from the very beginning. 

You see, Aunt was looking after a weird missionary child, 
whose parents had gone off to the South Seas to be eaten, and 
she’d been awfully spoilt by her mother; but it was the way her 
little pink nose wobbled when she was nibbling her food and the 
way her red hair was tied up by her ears which made us call her 
Lop-Ears. Her other name was Margaret Elizabeth, and she 
liked to be called Peggy-Lizzie, but no one did except Honor, 
and she’s in a feeble state of mind at present owing to her 
wedding-day being at death’s door. 

Honor’s going to marry that swanking Endellyon chap, and 
they’re both a jolly sight more decent to Lop-Ears than she 
deserves, and she went trotting everywhere after them like a 
blighted young puppy-dog. 

‘ She seems a clinging little thing,’ Miss James said one day. 

‘Not half.” I was disgusted with the kid. I shouted: 

‘Hi! Lop-Ears, come and fish for jacksharps in the pond.’ 

‘ Sha’n’t,’ said she with her usual politeness, and it wasn’t 
my little lot anyhow, so I cleared off and left it to Endellyon’s 
own blighted ingenuity to make her keep off the grass. He was 
getting a bit fgd up with her young attentions by the wedding- 
day, I fancy; but Honor didn’t seem to mind. I believe she 
encouraged the young perisher out of sheer devilment, and 
because Endellyon once said he liked little girls to have red hair. 
Honor’s is black. I’ll bet my boots he changed his mind before 
he’d been engaged a fortnight. 

I always thought it a mistake the way people never seemed 
to think it worth while telling Lop-Ears the truth. I believe if 
anybody had taken the fag to put the case to her in a sensible 
way she’d have made up her mind to be a sport and stick it; but 
no one did, and J couldn’t after Mother said : 
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‘Don’t make her unhappy, Gordon, before it’s absolutely 
necessary. It will break her heart if you tell her that Honor is 
going away, and if she doesn’t know till they’re well out of the 
way—why—it’s only three weeks and they’ll be back again 
before she grasps it.’ 

‘ Three weeks seems like three blighted centuries when you’re 
eight,’ said I, for I could jolly well remember how /’d gone 
through it, waiting for those red cavies and my free-wheel and 
fifty other things that might just as well have been given me on 
the spot. 

‘ Poor little girl,’ Mother went on. ‘She does miss her 
mother so dreadfully and she does worship Honor so. She loves 
to escape from Aunt’s and come over to our garden.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Father, looking a bit grim. ‘She does. Some- 
times I could even wish that she didn’t. She lost a cricket-ball 
in that dahlia-bed yesterday. Look at it now.’ 

‘She found it again,’ I pointed out, and Father said so he 
should have supposed by the ruin in her wake. 

Endellyon’s young brother, known as Chinee because of the 
way his eyes grew, came over for the wedding, and Mother asked 
him to stay on the rest of the holidays with me. He’s a year 
older than me, but I let him see from the first that I wasn’t going 
to stand any of his old slack, and we got on all right. I wasn’t 
altogether sorry to have him, for I missed Honor a bit just then. 
She was no good for anything. Chinee wouldn’t believe that 
that girl used to bowl straighter than nine men out of a dozen. 
She seemed to live in a kind of a hazy dream, and Endellyon was 
always knocking about, and wherever she went he went with 
old Lop-Ears lolloping along after them, treading on their 
blighted heels and rubbing her sticky little rabbit face against 
Honor’s clean frocks like a sandy kitten. Aunt made her go to 
bed at eight, or I don’t know what Endellyon would have been 
driven to doing in his rage and despair. 

Aunt said she thought Lop-Ears had better not come to the 
wedding, because you could never be quite sure what the child 
would do, but Honor said, ‘ Oh, let Peggy-Lizzie see the last 
of me!” and even then, though she was put into a stiff prickly 
white frock, and Aunt’s under-housemaid did her hair in nineteen 
plaits the night before, to make it stand out like Struwwelpeter 
or one of the Caribee chiefs who were going to eat her parents, 
she never guessed that being married meant going away after- 
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wards. She did look a weird sight, and no error. She’d white 
gloves on that were too large and stuck out beyond her fingers, 
and a rakish sort of hat which kept lurching over one eye. 
Chinee and I had to hold on to her like grim death in church 
to keep her from running after Honor up the aisle and getting 
married amongst them. 

‘If you get married at your age,’ said I firmly, ‘ you'll be 
put to prison for seven years in a noisome cell with rats running 
up the walls and adders slithering over the slimy floor.’ 

‘If you get married by mistake,’ said Chinee, grabbing her 
hand (he only got a finger, and it came off in his—the glove 
I mean), ‘ you’ll be thrown into the deepest dungeon beneath 
the castle moat, and there’ll be bats to tangle in your hair and 
never be got out, and scorpions to drop on the back of your neck 
from the roof——’ 

‘Oh, dry up!’ Lop-Ears said sulkily. You could see she 
didn’t believe a word of either of us, and she just wriggled and 
sniffed and said no more till we got home. Chinee and I were 
hauled off to help feed the visitors ; but when Honor, all in cloudy 
white and as pink as any old almond-blossom, with her lips 
smiling and her eyes wet, came out of the drawing-room, where 
she’d been standing with Endellyon, bearing up while all sorts 
of people kissed her and wished her happiness, I saw that 
Lop-Ears had got her fast by a corner of her lace veil, 
with a large piece of cake in the other hand, crumbling it over 
Honor’s train when she wasn’t treading on it. The train, I 
mean. 

‘ Now Peggy-Lizzie, dear, I must go and get ready,’ Honor 
said in a voice that was all too kind. Lop-Ears looked up 
quickly. 

‘Get what? Is it upstairs? I'll go up and fetch it for you 
if you like.’ 

Honor laughed at that, and put her arms round Lop-Ears’ 
shoulder. I hope she liked it. The kid was all prickles like a 
blighted young poreupine. 

‘I must go and put on another frock now,’ she said. ‘ I’m 
going away in an hour.’ 

Lop-Ears wiped her hat off with one swoop and squeaked 
out— 

‘Going where?’ 

‘Not very far away. Down to tho seaside for a little while.’ 
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Lop-Ears stared wildly round. Endellyon had come up and 
was listening. 

‘ Not with him?’ she cried, pointing at him with her usual 
tasty manners. 

‘ Yes,’ said Endellyon, smiling at her red face—‘ with me.’ 

She never said a word to that, but just stood breathing hard 
between us, and Honor stooped and kissed her red head and 
said : ‘ We shall soon be back. Be kind to her, Gordon. I must 
go and dress’; and then somehow the hall seemed filled with 
an unspeakable crowd of stodgy people, and when I turned round, 
Lop-Ears had vanished, and Endellyon had got hold of my 
shoulder by one hand and Chinee’s by the other. 

‘Look here, young Gordon,’ he said, dropping Chinee to 
fish out a fiver and hand it over to me: ‘I'd like you to be as 
nice as you know how to that little girl. I never knew anyone 
so dependent upon affection as she is. She can’t do without 
kindness. See that she has a good time while we are away; 
and as for you, Chinee—all I can say is . 

He didn’t say anything. He merely cast a look of dark 
promise at his young brother, and Chinee hastily said: ‘ All 
right. Don’t grouse. We'll look after the kid. I lowered the 
saddle of my bike for her yesterday, and she’s bashed into the 
stable-door and bent the handle-bar, and you said I should have 
a new three-speeder this half, and . 

Endellyon disappeared four steps at a time. It seems that 
he had to get into tweeds or something, too, and before long 
the carriage was at the door and Honor was there again looking 
a fair treat, in something lilac-coloured and a big white hat and a 
white veil like a snowstorm, and everyone was crowding round 
her kissing her again, and Endellyon was waiting by the carriage- 
door while she got in, and suddenly she looked round and said : 

‘I must say good-bye to Peggy-Lizzie. Please find Peggy- 
Lizzie.’ 

In a minute everyone was turning round and round, saying: 
‘Where is that tiresome child?’ and ‘Where is the red- 
headed little girl? ’ and ‘ What in the name of all that’s infernal 
has become of Margaret Elizabeth?’ That was Uncle, fussing 
as usual. 

Father said that she was probably looking for cricket-balls 
amongst his priceless carnations, and Aunt said it was quite as 
well the child was out of mischief somewhere. 
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I am glad to say that I was the only one to guess at the awful 
possibility, and I just glanced meaningly at Chinee, but he didn’t 
understand. He’s got a head like a golf-ball. He said: . 
‘Perhaps she’s eaten too much wedding-cake and crawled into 
her lair to die alone.’ He was looking a bit off himself by 
that time, and I didn’t wonder. I’d seen him in the dining- 
room about seven times already, greedy young swine! 

Honor said, ‘I’m so sorry; give her my dear love and a kiss, 
Mother,’ and off they drove. 

We forgot Lop-Ears after they’d gone, for there happened 
to be a bit of a bust-up about a blighted portmanteau that Chinee 
had seen strapped up on the landing, and, making sure it was 
Endellyon’s, and thinking to be funny, he had emptied three 
pounds of rice loose into it. It turned out that it belonged to the 
Bishop who had done the marrying part. He was only a 
Suffraging one, and he was staying the night, and he’d brought 
some new orchids in the deep side of his portmanteau to show 
Father, and they looked a bit tired after the rice had been lying 
on ’em an hour or two. It was ten minutes before I thought of 
Lop-Ears again, and then I ran round to the stable to get my 
bike. ‘If she’s not at Aunt’s,’ said I 

She wasn’t at Aunt’s. And Chinee’s bike was gone from 
the harness-room. Then I knew I was right. You see, Honor 
had gone off to a station four miles away to catch the express 
and avoid the crush at Whiteroses, where all the village was 
sure to be waiting for a last squint at her, and I knew that if 
Lop-Ears went anywhere she’d go to Whiteroses, because she 
wouldn’t know of the other plan. I was wrong, though I’m not 
often. She hadn’t. The train was moving off, so I just left my 
bike against the railing and yelled to the porter to take it, and 
biffed into the last carriage. I thought now I was there, I might 
as well see the last of Honor myself and chance their being a 
bit narked about it. 

When I got to Marley, where you change into the express, I 
saw Honor and Endellyon come on to the platform and stop at 
the bookstall; and opposite me the express was in, with a first- 
class corridor carriage labelled ‘ Engaged.’ I knew it was theirs, 
of course, and I kept back behind a pile of luggage to wait until 
they came up. And then—in a flash—who should come flying 
up the platform from the wrong end, with no hat, and her hair 
flapping like long red ears, and her face like fire, but Lop-Ears! 
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She’d come across the line and scrambled up the bank from 
the road. Goodness knows what she’d done with Chinee’s bike. 
She saw the ‘ engaged ’ label and biffed into the train, and there 
were three porters on that blessed platform mucking about with 
luggage, and they never said a word or so much as noticed her. 
Well—I didn’t know what to do. 

I didn’t want to worry Honor with having a shine with that 

unspeakable kid at the last moment, and I couldn’t let her go 
on with them; and I thought and thought, and after a bit I made 
up a plan. I waited till Honor and Endellyon were in their 
compartment, and then I slipped quietly into the next one. 
The train was sure to stop at Crewe, and somehow by hook 
or by crook I meant to get Lop-Ears out of the carriage then 
and take her back with me. I’d got that fiver on me, you 
see. 
The train started off, and I waited breathlessly for the awful 
moment when they discovered that they were not alone. I 
could imagine what Endellyon would think about their travelling 
companion. 

Lop-Ears might be hidden under the seat, but I knew she 
would be obliged to sniff or wriggle before long. Honor told me 
afterwards that she soon felt something warm rubbing softly 
against her, and at first she thought it was only a station cat. 
She said quite calmly, ‘There’s something alive under the 
seat.’ 

There was—alive and red-headed, and when it sniffed they 
knew the worst. Endellyon pulled her out and said, ‘ My God, 
Honor—this is the limit!’ But Honor just sat and helplessly 
laughed and laughed, and I heard her laughing, of course, and I 
longed to go and join in, but I was afraid they’d think I’d been 
the same sort of blithering idiot that Lop-Ears had, and so I 
just lay low and said nothing. I wasn’t going to let them think 
that I couldn’t do without their blighted company for three 
weeks—not me. 

‘ We’ll put her in charge of the station-master at Crewe, and 
tell him to telegraph for some one to come and bring her home,’ 
said Endellyon in a despairing sort of voice. 

Lop-Ears glared at him and scrambled up on the seat by 
Honor, and said, with tears streaming down her rabbity little 
face— 

‘“Mummy’s gone away to be eaten, and you're going away 
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with him, and there’s nobody left to love me—and I simply 
couldn’t bear it no more.’ 

‘You'll have to bear it, my young friend,’ said Endellyon 
grimly. 

‘Lemme go with you,’ Lop-Ears cried in a choking voice. 
‘Oh, do, do, do lemme go with you! If you send me back to 
Aunt I shall run away again. Oh, lemme go with you! I do 
love you so!’ 

I heard Honor trying to calm her down and comfort her, and 
then Endellyon began to laugh too, and I knew he wasn’t really 
cross. I heard him say— 

‘It’s another scalp, darling. Your path is strewn with 
corpses as you pass by. She can’t help it, and I’m sure I 
can’t.’ 

Then Honor said, in her most persuading voice—didn’t I 
jolly well know it too?— 

‘Let’s take her with us, Harry. Think what a desert life 
must be at Aunt’s. Let’s give her a real good time for once, 
poor Peggy-Lizzie. She won’t be in the way a bit.’ 

Endellyon seemed to differ from her there, but I knew he’d 
no chance when Honor began to ask in that voice, and Lop-Ears 
knew it too, and stopped crying; and I got ready, for I knew 
she couldn’t keep sitting quietly on any seat for long, and I 
expected that they’d soon encourage her to go and play. 
Presently a chunk of red hair blew across the corridor, and I saw 
her leaning out of the window with her frizzed hair streaming in 
the wind, and I just made a squeaky noice like a cavy and 
waited. She turned round like a shot, and I put my head out, 
with my finger on my lips. She glared at me sulkily, but she 
was too much of a sport to give me away. I beckoned. She 
came edging along, and when I got her into my compartment 
I shut the door, and said, ‘ You'll get cinders in your silly eyes 
if you do that.’ She sat on the edge of the seat and bit the 
ends of her hair. 

‘ Look here,’ I said, in a low voice, ‘ you're fond of Honor, 
aren’t you? ’ 

‘Oh, chuck it!’ said she suspiciously. 

‘Honor wants to go off alone with Endellyon. He’s her 
husband, you see, and they don’t want to be bothered with out- 
siders for a bit, till they get tired of each other. They soon will.’ 

She was very quiet. 
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‘I'm going to slip out at Crewe,’ said I, ‘and cut off home 
by the next train. I want you to come. You'll have to smooth 
your hair a bit first. You do seem to have been through it. I'll 
lend you my new catty if you like, and Marrowby’s going to 
let us go to the ratting by the old stack to-morrow. His new 
terrier wipes ’em out a fair treat.’ 

‘I’m going with her,’ said Lop-Ears. ‘ She said I should.’ 

* You’ll spoil her holiday,’ said I angrily. ‘ You’ll be in the 
way all the time.’ 

‘ She said I wasn’t never in the way.’ 

‘ She’s in a soft sort of mind to-day,’ I said, trying to explain 
the difficult situation. ‘ There are days when Honor can’t bear 
to hurt anybody’s blighted feelings, and this is one of them.’ 

‘If she sends me away,’ said Lop-Ears suddenly, ‘ well—I 
shall do what the cat did.’ 

‘What? ’ 

Come back.’ 

That did it. ‘A nice, unselfish young thing you are,’ I said 
slowly. 

She set her teeth. ‘I won’t never leave her again,’ said she. 

I was ina hole. The train was slackening to go into Crewe 
station. I never felt so desperately up against it in my life. I 
hadn’t the sense to sit on my own feelings and go in and ask them 
to let me take her back, and if I had she wouldn’t have gone. 
She’d have kicked and screamed and made a fair old bust-up all 
over Crewe station, and Honor would have been thoroughly upset 
and certain to give in at the end. SoI said once more, ‘Are you 
coming, or aren’t you?’ and she said, ‘No, I aren’t!’ and I 
replied in low bitter tones, ‘ Then you’ll ruin her life’s happiness, 
and Endellyon will hate you for ever, and he’ll make her hate 
you, because she’s got to obey him now’; and I biffed off out of 
the train before it stopped, and was half-way over the bridge be- 
fore Honor and Endellyon realised where they were. I’d paid for 
my ticket in the train soon after we left Marley, and it was a jolly 
good thing for me that the collector happened to be the chap I’d 
bought my last cavies from. I was sorry for those two, but I’d 
done my best, and it wasn’t my little lot anyhow. 

It took a bit of explaining when I got home and I was an hour 
late for dinner, but I’ve never seen anyone laugh as that Bishop 
did when I told him. He seemed to think that that bother about 
the rice was well wiped out by this last outrage. They all 
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laughed, and nobody seemed to think I’d acted with any par- 
ticular presence of mind at all. After a bit Father said— 

‘Why shouldn’t these two boys go down to Marybeach to- 
morrow morning and bring that young ruffian home with them?’ 

It was rather a ripping idea as far as we were concerned, 
but—‘It’s easy enough to say ‘‘bring her back,’’’ said I 
gloomily. 

‘ You’d have to be very nice to her, Gordon. As nice as you 
know how,’ Mother said, smiling just in the way Honor does— 
with her eyes. ‘ You would have to persuade her——’ 

‘You might as well try to persuade a wasps’ nest,’ said I at 
once. I knew, because I’d had some. 

‘Or an ant-heap,’ Chinee put in, ‘ or a flock of sheep.’ He 
couldn’t get over that old bike of his. 

We had no end of a time in the train going down with a bag 
of tired oranges Chinee had bought on purpose to chuck at the 
navvies on the line; but when we reached Marybeach the first 
thing we saw at the hotel was Honor leaning over the verandah 
looking worried and all pink round her eyes as if she’d been 
crying. She didn’t seem surprised to see us either, which was a 
disappointment. 

‘Oh, Gordon,’ she said, ‘ that poor, poor little Peggy-Lizzie! ’ 

‘ What’s she been doing now?’ said I hastily ; I could believe 
anything. 

Honor was staring at the shore with her hand over her eyes. 

‘ Why—you know she hid under the seat and came with us 
and we couldn’t persuade her to go back again, and so we thought 
we'd just bring her with us and give her a good time, and this 
morning, when we were deciding what plans we would make for 
the day, she suddenly turned on me and said— 

‘Am I in the way? Tell me the truth?’ 

‘And did you?’ Chinee asked breathlessly. 

Honor’s eyes began to get wet again. 

‘Harry did. He said he couldn’t conceal it from her. She 
was. He said he put if to her as one sensible human being to 
another, would she like it herself?—and what about the old say- 
ing that two’s company, &c.? Peggy-Lizzie was silent a long 
time, then she said, ‘‘ Two’s company, three’s trumpery. So I 
am trumpery. I see.’’ And out she marched. When I went 
up to her room to look for her I found this poor little note pinned 
to the dressing-table just like some one in a book.’ 
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Honor handed it to me, and I can tell you it made me feel 
pretty cheap for a sec. : 


‘ Dear Honner, I am not going to be in the way no more. I 


am going to find her that always wants me. 
EvizaBetu.’ 


‘ And she’s vanished,’ said my sister despairingly. ‘ Harry’s 
been looking for her ever since, and I’ve got a horrible idea that 
she’s done something desperate.’ 

‘Not she,’ Chinee grunted; ‘ she’s a jolly sight too fond of 
herself ’; but I felt pretty sick, because it was me that had told 
her she’d be in the way in the first place. We set off to hunt 
about in the village for her, thinking she might have dressed 
up in boy’s clothes in a fisherman’s cottage somewhere ; but she 
hadn’t. When Endellyon came back we felt better, for he’d 
found out that she’d been seen at the station, though nobody 
could remember what train she’d gone by. My hat, we did go 
through it that day, and we were telegraphing home all the time 
to see if she’d gone back. 

But at six o’clock we knew the worst. A telegram came from 
Mother sending on one she'd had. As usual, Lop-Ears had 
known what she wanted and gone straight for it. She had gone 
to Southampton to find her mother, and she’d found her. It 
seems that the missionary lady had been ill and they’d had to 
miss one boat after another, and she’d not sailed after all, 
although she was nearly well enough now. 

This was the telegram : 


‘ Peggy safe with me. I am afraid she will never settle down 
without me. We shall take her with us. We sail on Friday.’ 


I looked at Honor and Honor looked at me. Endellyon sat 
down suddenly and said, ‘ The Lord be praised.’ 

Chinee laughed. 

‘T’ll bet my boots,’ said he, ‘ when it comes to eating her 
parents, that those blighted Caribees will be only too glad to 
throw in that red-headed young perisher to spice the stew.’ 

‘I’m glad,’ said Honor in a low voice, ‘ that Peggy-Lizzie’s 
got her mother back at last.’ 

‘Yes.’ Endellyon reached out firmly for the railway guide : 
*‘ And now what about a train home for you two?’ 


‘ 

be 


THE TWO NOVELISTS: 


A LETTER FROM THACKERAY. 


A LeTTER from Thackeray lies before me ; a letter almost as white 
and fresh to-day as on the day when it was written—sixty years 
ago; a letter in Thackeray’s exquisite stiletto handwriting, 
with his little painstaking punctuations and erasures, and the 
characteristic ‘Kensington, Tuesday M®.’ for all its date. 
It would seem to be a letter of especial interest just at this 
moment, when people are talking of the centenary of our two 
great novelists—Thackeray and Dickens, Dickens and Thackeray. 
For this letter—written to my father, David Masson, in May 
1851, is a letter written by Thackeray about Dickens: and 
thereby hangs a tale. 

In the May of 1851, my father, then a young Scotsman in 
London, at the outset of a long literary career, had contributed to 
the ‘ North British Review’ an article on the two novels of the 
moment, ‘Pendennis’ and ‘ David Copperfield.’ At that time, 
Alexander Campbell Fraser was the able and energetic young 
editor of the ‘North British Review.’ He and my father had 
been college companions: they were to be afterwards colleagues 
in Edinburgh University, and lifelong friends. What more 
natural than that these two young men should be helping one 
another ; and that when, in March 1851, Fraser begged his friend 
for an article on ‘Pendennis’ and ‘Copperfield ’—stipulating 
that it should not, if possible, exceed thirty-two pages—he should 
add the words of brotherly encouragement, ‘I anticipate a chef 
d’ccuvre’ ? 

It was apparently a happy editorial thought to send a copy 
of the Review containing the article ‘with the author’s compli- 
ments,’ to Dickens and to Thackeray. ‘ Your paper,’ wrote the 
young editor in the letter which carried this suggestion, ‘is much 
applauded.’ And thus it came about that in the May of 1851 my 
father received letters of acknowledgment from Dickens and 
from Thackeray : Dickens’s letter to be remembered by him only 
as ‘very pleasant; but there was nothing particular about it’; 
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the memory of Thackeray’s to be cherished always, ‘ because in 
it he spoke so enthusiastically of Dickens.’ 

Small wonder that Dickens’s pleasant little note should con- 
tain ‘nothing particular’; the wonder is that he should have 
found time to read the article at all, and to feel ‘ truly gratified 
by the praise which is so eloquently and thoughtfully bestowed.’ 
The note is dated from his house in Devonshire Terrace, ‘ Ninth 
May, 1851,’ and its mourning edge is a reminder that Dickens 
had lately been at Malvern, at the deathbed of his father. He 
had returned to London in time to preside, and make his great 
speech, at the Theatrical Fund Dinner, on April 14, and it was 
on that same night, after his speech, that he had been told (I 
think by his sister-in-law, Miss Hogarth, on the doorsteps of the 
house in Devonshire Terrace) of the death of his baby daughter, 
Dora Annie, eight months old. The baby had been dead scarce 
four weeks when Dickens wrote that pleasant little note to my 
father; and he must at the time have been very much occupied 
with the preparations for the performance of the farce by him- 
self and Mark Lemon, ‘Mr. Nightingale’s Diary,’ which, with 
Lytton’s comedy, ‘ Not so Bad as we Seem,’ was to be played on 
May 27 at the Duke of Devonshire’s house in Piccadilly, before 
the Queen and the Prince Consort. 

With Thackeray it was different. For him, there were no 
theatricals in view; though he too was a busy man, and over- 
wrought. His ‘Pendennis,’ as we know, had been delayed by a 
severe illness, and was dedicated to the good doctor who ‘ would 
take no other fee but thanks.” In May 1851 Thackeray was busy 
preparing his course of lectures on the ‘ English Humourists,’ 
the first of which was to be given at Willis’s Rooms on 
May 22. 

Willis’s Rooms and the ‘ English Humourists’ on the 22nd, 
Devonshire House and ‘ Mr. Nightingale’s Diary’ on the 27th. 
‘Thackeray and Dickens, Dickens and Thackeray,’ wrote their 
young critic in the ‘North British Review,’ ‘their two names 
now almost necessarily go together.’ And they go together still; 
they always will go together—fellow novelists, rival novelists ; 
wide apart, and side by side. And now, as then, we should 
‘only be too glad that we have such a pair of writers to cheer on 
against each other at all.’ 

And so, in the light of sixty years after, comes the letter, 
fresh and white as on the day on which it was written : 
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Kensington. Tuesday 


My dear Sir, 

I received the N B Review and am very glad to know the 
name of the critic who has spoken so kindly in my favor. Did 
I not once before see your handwriting, in a note w*. pointed 
out to me a friendly notice of Vanity Fair—then not very 
well known or much cared for, and struggling to get a place in 
the world? If you were the author of the article to w'. I 
allude, let me thank you for that too; I remember it as grate- 
fully, as a boy remembers his ‘ tips’ at school, when sovereigns 
were rare & precious to him. I don’t know what to say 
respecting your present paper comparisons being difficult, & no 
two minds in the least alike. I think Mr. Dickens has in 
many things quite a divine genius so to speak, and certain 
notes in his song are so delightful and admirable, that I should 
never think of trying to imitate him, only hold my tongue and 
admire him. I quarrel with his Art in many respects: w*. I 
don’t think represents Nature duly; for instance Micawber 
appears to me an exaggeration of a man, as his name is of a 
name. It is delightful and makes me laugh: but it is no more a 
real man than my friend Punch is : and in so far I protest against 
him—and against the doctrine quoted by my Reviewer from 
Goethe too—holding that the Art of Novels is to represent Nature : 
to convey as strongly as possible the sentiment of reality—in a 
tragedy or a poem or a lofty drama you aim at producing different 
emotions ; the figures moving, and their words sounding, heroic- 
ally : but in a drawingroom drama a coat is a coat and a poker a 
poker; and must be nothing else according to my ethics, not an 
embroidered tunic, nor a great red-hot instrument like the Pan- 
tomime weapon. But let what defects you (or rather I), will, be 
in Dickens’s theory—there is no doubt according to my notion that 
his writing has one admirable quality—it is charming—that 
answers everything. Another may write the most perfect Eng- 
lish have the greatest fund of wit learning & so forth—but I 
doubt if any novel-writer has that quality, that wonderful sweet- 
ness & freshness w". belongs to Dickens—And now I have 
carried my note out of all bounds and remain dear Sir 


Yours very faithfully, 
W. M. THackeray. 


My father came afterwards to know Thackeray pretty well : 
they were fellow-members of ‘Our Club,’ and often met there. 
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He never knew Dickens well: his ‘only real meeting’ with 
Dickens was on that famous night at the Garrick Club when 
Dickens and Douglas Jerrold made up their quarrel. A year or 
two later my father watched Dickens and Thackeray as they 
stood together by Douglas Jerrold’s grave in Norwood Cemetery : 
Dickens with his hair blown back by the breeze; Thackeray, a 
little behind him, tall among the rest, ‘like Saul the son of 
Kish, a head taller than any of his fellows.’ And that remained 
always my father’s feeling about Thackeray—‘a man apart’ 
. .' a head taller than any of his fellows.’ 

And in the meantime my father had made his home in 
London ; had succeeded Arthur Clough in the Chair of English 
Literature at University College; was editor of ‘ Macmillan’s 
Magazine,’ which had been started almost simultaneously with 
the ‘ Macazing,’ whose brilliant editor was Thackeray. 
And in 1868 my father was also editing the ‘ Reader,’ and was an 
occasional leader-writer on the ‘ Daily Telegraph.’ 

And so it happened, that sad Christmas-tide of 1868, when 
Thackeray lay dead and all the London papers were busy with 
his name, my father received a hurried little note from Mr. 
Edward Levy—afterwards Mr. Levy Lawson, the present 
Lord Burnham—asking him to write the article for the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph’ on Thackeray’s death. 

I found the note, not long ago, among some papers. It was 
dated ‘ Dec. 25 1868,’ and asked my father to ‘do for us today 
a leader on the present condition of English Literature 2 propos 
of the Death of Thackeray.’ And there was a postscript: ‘ The 
bearer will walk about the country till you tell him to return 
for copy.’ 

The story of that little Printer’s Devil, and how he spent his 
Christmas Day in our house in Finchley Road, has been handed 
down in the family annals. He may—in obedience to his 
employer—have taken a little walk about the wintry Hampstead 
or Kilburn fields; but he most certainly and sensibly came back 
to eat his Christmas dinner—I believe he was with us all day. 
It must have been quite late at night when the parlourmaid— 
so the story goes—looked into the study, with a rather scared 
face, and whispered to my mother : 

‘ Please ma’am, the Devil has been sitting by the kitchen fire 
the whole evening; and cook says, hadn’t she better give him a 
hot supper now?’ 
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I think both novelists would have appreciated the humour 
and pathos of this little incident. Dickens, assuredly, would 
have found in it another Christmas Carol—this story of a young 
wife and mother, with husband in the study and children in the 
nursery, bestirring herself to give that Inky Boy a happy 
Christmas Day. And no man more than Thackeray—the 
‘Thack ’ of ‘Our Club,’ the ‘man apart,’ the ‘sad and highly 
sensitive ’—would have felt the sanctity of that study scene: the 
study which by day looked out over the Kilburn fields, the study 
where on that Christmas evening, with curtain drawn, 
Thackeray’s friend was writing, writing, late into the night, and 
the young wife waited, ready as always to take the sheets of 
manuscript, wet from the quill pen... . 

I have not been able to obtain a copy of that article in the 
‘Daily Telegraph ’; but, knowing my father and his deep feeling 
for Thackeray, I know he must have put into it all his literary 
strength. 

Fiora Masson. 
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IN THE VAL DOR. 


Hotel de l’Univers, Paris : April 21, 190—. 


I nave been in Paris two days. 

I suppose I came for pleasure, since no business drew me here ; 
yet there was little that was joyous in my mind as I took my seat 
in the train at Charing Cross. Even the bustle of departure, in 
place of exhilarating, served but to arouse melancholy retrospect. 

Years ago—the years which followed Henri Le Marchant’s 
death—each springtime would awaken in me the yearning for 
France. Once or twice, indeed, when in town I recollect going 
to Charing Cross to watch the departure of the boat express, and 
in fancy my heart went with it to Orléans and the Loiret—to the 
garden fields of the val awakening to summer life. Ah, yes, in 
fancy I have been many times in the Val d’Or these latter years, 
finding it always as I knew it long ago—a glad place in the year’s 
glad season. Finding there, too, my friends as I left them in 
their and my glad season, in the golden springtime of our lives. 

But now that I am actually going back this sense of gladness 
is not with me—indeed, how should it be? How should I feel 
any of that joyous exhilaration I remember five-and-twenty years 
ago? 

Here at Paris, where I have stopped en route, I have found 
only disappointment, disillusionment. Why did I not go straight 
on to my journey’s end? I asked myself when, too late to do so, 
I was located in this hotel, and suddenly realised that I knew no 
one in Paris, and that there was nothing here I wished to do. 
Somehow I had never thought of going on. We—Le Marchant 
and I—had always stopped a day or two in Paris en route ; and so, 
as it were automatically, I broke my journey here without asking 
why until I realised myself alone and lonely in my inn. 

As my halt in Paris was almost automatic, so yesterday I spent 
at Versailies—going there by train and returning by water from 
St. Cloud—without, so far as I remember, definitely planning out 
the programme. Taking it, indeed, ready-made from some 
pigeon-hole of the brain’s storehouse, where it has lain since that 
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first visit to the Loiret—the first of those I made with Le 
Marchant those four consecutive years of our early manhood. 


Hotel de Loiret, Orléans ; April 25, 190—. 


Two days ago I came to Orléans, travelling by the morning 
train—the same train, it seemed to me, that we used to come by 
so many years ago. At least some things came back with strange 
familiarity like forgotten memories in a dream—small trivial 
things which somehow the mind has held in memory. Etampes! 
Deux minutes d’arrét! Etampes! Deux minutes d’arrét! With 
what remembrance, as the train drew up at Etampes, did these 
cries of the porters, the very tones of their utterance, come to my 
ears, bridging over the intervening years as though they had 
not been! 

Another such moment came to me yesterday. I had thrown 
open my bedroom windows and was breathing in the morning air 
sweet-scented by the chestnut-trees in the boulevard beneath, by 
the perfume of lilac wafted to me from some unseen garden. An 
omnibus, like a country carrier’s van, drawn by an old white 
horse, came jogging down the roadway—jogging and jingling the 
little bells whose notes came to me as an old familiar sound 
unheard but unforgotten through long time. It passed beneath 
my window, and I saw the driver in his blouse and his sabots, 
saw him jerk his rope reins, and heard him grunt Allez! Allez! to 
his old white steed. It might have been the very "bus and horse 
and driver which ambled between St. Gervais-en-Val and Orléans 
twenty-five years ago. For one moment as I stood by the open 
window I thought it was, forgetting that there are limits even to 
the life of a French ’bus horse. 

How well, too, I remember these chestnut-avenues in the 
boulevard. I used to walk in their shade on sunny afternoons in 
the old days with Monsieur Tivolet, the youthful septuagénaire 
bachelor, whose rooms were in the rue Jeanne d’Arc—he for 
exercise, and I to listen to his clear slow-spoken French. To-day 
I stood by his grave in the cemetery of St. Vincent. 

After my morning coffee I went out meaning to walk into the 
town, but, without thought apparently, I turned into the cemetery 
which lies just off the north side of the boulevard. Quite un- 
expectedly I came across a simple headstone on which was graven 
my friend’s name. I read it stunned, as a man reads of the death 
of some long-absent but unforgotten friend. Yet I must have 
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known, at least unconsciously, that the end had come to him, 
for was I not told twenty-five years ago by Madame Vigne, 
whose knowledge of the affairs of her neighbours was above 
dispute, that he was seventy-five? How, then, could he be alive 
to-day? 

After that I read more attentively the names on the head- 
stones and on those cumbrous family mausoleums with which the 
cemetery abounds, and presently I came across the name of 
another Orléans friend of my youth. And now I found myself 
searching with interest among the tombs, as though I were an 
antiquary seeking knowledge, rather than a man looking for the 
names of his friends among the lists of the dead. Then suddenly 
a name recalled me to myself, to the present and the past : Marie 
Pauline de Villars. 

She was so bright, so handsome, so young, this friend of 
Camille de Melleray—hardly older than Camille. On just such 
a morning as this I met her driving out of the rue Bannier. She 
stopped the carriage and beckoned to me. I was returning to 
England that day. I wonder did she know—I remember the 
same thought was in my mind as I bade her adieu—did she know 
why I was returning, and did the knowledge add kindliness to her 
parting? Did she know that I was rejected, dismissed by the 
de Mellerays, and that I was leaving France with the bitter hope- 
less despair which only the young can feel? 

I fancy she knew all this, for she was Camille’s friend, and I 
think she knew also that Camille loved me—ah, I have never 
doubted that. 

Ah, well, of what account now what she knew? Poor little 
secrets buried for twenty years, it seems, in the de Villars’ vault 
in the cemetery of St. Vincent. 

And there came to me a great longing for all I had lost—for 
my youth, for the joy of love, for Camille. At the moment, what 
was it to me that I had made a moderate success of my life as 
things go—a fair practice followed by a judicial appointment in a 
Crown colony—that I might look forward in a few years now to & 
pension and ending my days in England? Youth, love, all that 
makes life’s sweetness went from me when I said good-bye to 
Camille in the garden of the chdéteau of St. Cyr-en-Val twenty-five 
years ago. In the garden of the chdteau : how well I remember 
it—how it all came back to me in bitter memory by her friend’s 
grave in the cemetery of St. Vincent yesterday ! 
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Hétel de Loiret : April 26, 190—. 


I wonder, how has it fared with her through the years? A 
mother, perhaps, whose chief care has been to select husbands 
for her daughters even as her mother selected hers. 

Did that selection prove good, I wonder—good from the 
parents’ and the daughter’s point of view, or only from the 
parents’? Had it dowered these years of Camille’s life with 
happiness, or only with those circumstances which should make 
for happiness? 

When I left the cemetery I went into the town, going across 
the Place du Martroi, down the rue Royale, and then along the 
rue Jeanne d’Are to the cathedral. Every few paces I was 
greeted with some awakened memory. In the Place du Martroi 
is the terminus for the omnibuses which ply between the city and 
the outlying villages; and I found them—’buses and horses and 
drivers-—just as I left them twenty-five years ago. Looking on to 
the place are the windows of the café billiard-room where Henri 
and I used to play while we waited for the ancient caravan labelled 
Orléans—St. Gervais-en-Val. I actually recalled incidents in 
some of the games played and, for aught I knew, forgotten. I 
found myself looking at the shops and recollecting making pur- 
chases there—at one we bought some aufs de Paiques for Adéle, 
our factotum, on our way home one Easter Sunday afternoon. 


La Porte Rouge, St. Gervais-en-Val : April 28, 190—. 


I am staying here at La Porte Rouge—Henri Le Marchant’s 
house of twenty-five years ago. 

Yesterday I came out by omnibus from Orléans. I got down 
at the entrance-gates and walked up the drive which winds amid 
the trees to the house. 

I remember helping Henri to plan this carriage-drive and 
going with him to buy the gates from an old farmhouse in the val. 
T recall when the stone gate-posts were built we—that is, he and I, 
Papin the vigneron, Adéle, and two English boys who had come 
from Orléans to play tennis—wrote our names and trades, 
together with some doggerel lines celebrating the event, on a 
sheet of foolscap which we sealed up in a bottle and buried within 
the masonry. Before that time the principal approach to the 
house had been through the courtyard, the gates of which opened 
on to the high road; but Henri laid out the new drive for the 
English bride he was to bring back to France in the autumn. 
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* Was to,’ but never did, poor fellow, for he died on the morning 
of what should have been their wedding-day. 

Poor Henri—bright, careless, happy boy. Yet, perhaps, you 
had the better part; I cannot picture you in staid beautiless 
middle-age—fifty years old and the joy of life gone. 

Here, perched on a mound amid the trees, is a little summer- 
house. From the window one could command a view of the drive 
and the new gates. Seeing it again, I recalled how, after we had 
buried our bottle, you ran into it and, seating yourself near the 
window where you could see without being seen, called out the 
names of various visitors as your imagination saw them come up 
the new carriage-way. Unattractive the greater part of them 
apparently, for I remember how, after announcing their names, 
you shook your head in mock refusal to go to the house, but left 
their entertainment entirely to Madame Henri Le Marchant, 
whose jour de réception it was supposed to be. Then suddenly 
you affected to see among the callers Camille and her mother, and 
forthwith you sprang out of your retreat and sped towards the 
house, I and the two English boys racing after you. 

You would often chaff me about Camille in those days, and in 
return I think you found me a good listener when you grew 
eloquent on the subject of your own love. 


La Porte Rouge: April 29, 190—. 


When I came here two days ago I found the house apparently 
closed—vacated. The sound of the bell echoed through the 
silence, bringing no answer to its summons. I remembered that 
the vigneron’s cottage stood within the grounds, and I turned 
from the door to go there when I saw a man approaching. He 
raised his hat and smiled. 

‘Monsieur Moreau is away; there is no one in the house, 
monsieur.’ 

T looked at him closely—a man, judging by his grey hair and 
wrinkled skin, between fifty and sixty, but one whose eye was still 
bright and whose smile revealed teeth white and even. Anywhere 
else I should not have recognised him, but the place, the smile 
with which he had addressed me, bewrayed him. 

; ‘ Ah, Papin, it is many years since we met. How do you 
0?’ 

I held out my hand and looked in his face for a responsive 

smile of recognition, but none came. 
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‘ You don’t remember me? ’ 

‘No, monsieur, not at this moment . . . but, yes, now I 
think I have seen you with Monsieur Moreau.’ 

‘No, I don’t know Monsieur Moreau. Is he the owner here 
now? ’ I asked. 

‘Yes, monsieur,’ and he waited for me to explain. 

‘I knew a previous owner to Monsieur Moreau—Monsieur 
Henri Le Marchant.’ 

‘Ah, Monsieur Henri! I worked for him when he was a 
young man. How amiable he was—bright, young, joyous. I 
have never forgotten Monsieur Henri. But it is a long time ago; 
I was young then, monsieur.’ 

‘ And I also,’ I said—‘ younger, indeed, than you, and now I 
am grown so old that you don’t even recognise me.’ 

*‘ Stay one moment, monsieur, I remember you now perfectly 
—you were an English friend of Monsieur Henri, only I cannot 
for the moment recall your name; it is so long ago.’ 

Ay, it was all so long ago. . . . But when I told him my name 
his face broke into a smile of recognition. If I myself had 
changed beyond his knowledge, at least he held my name in his 
recollection. His very pronunciation of it carried me back 
through the years. He reminded me that he had marked out the 
first lawn-tennis court he had ever seen; and we stood for long 
talking of that past time in our youth. Would I like to go into 
the house? It appeared he had liberty to take anyone over it, as 
Monsieur Moreau wished to let it. 

He brought the key, and we entered together. I lingered so 
long in each room that presently he said he would continue his 
work in the garden if I would excuse him. I think he made the 
suggestion from intuitive politeness, from a fear of obtruding 
himself rather than from excessive zeal for work. 

I was, indeed, well pleased to be alone—alone save for those 
silent companions, the memories of the past, which peopled every 
room. It was in the salon that I first met Camille during that 
first springtime I spent at La Porte Rouge. She and her mother 
had come to call, for at that time Henri’s married sister was 
staying with him, and acted as hostess to his guests. Again I 
saw Camille as she then was-—a girl of eighteen, tall and slim, a 
brunette with oval face, brown eyes, and great masses of dark- 
brown hair flecked with dust-gold where the light fell upon it. 
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I can hear again her fresh young voice: French has always 
seemed to me half-music since that day. 

Many times after that I met Camille in this salon. There was 
a great friendship between her and Henri’s sister. Camille would 
often drive over from the chéteau and spend the day with us. 
Unusual freedom for a French girl; but so it was. I think 
Madame de Melleray especially favoured Henri’s sister as the wife 


of a member of an English Catholic family which had in the past 


intermarried with her own. Be that as it may, Camille came, and 
we taught her lawn-tennis, picnicked by the Loire, and drove or 
rode into the forest—we four together. 


La Porte Rouge: April 29, 190—. 


As I went from room to room each brought back to me some 
memory. The oak-panelled dining-room seemed absolutely un- 
changed; I even recognised one of the pictures on the walls— 
bought, I take it, by the present owner after Henri’s death. 
I slid back a small panel near the fireplace and disclosed an 
empty space in the thick wall which separates the room from the 
kitchen. How many dinners has Adéle served through this com- 
municating cupboard in the old days! When Henri and I were 
alone here our dinners used to be sent out by omnibus from 
Orléans ; then Adéle would re-warm them and serve them through 
this sliding panel. Not very recherché, perhaps, but then one is 
hardly a gourmet in the early twenties. 

I went upstairs and passed down the long narrow corridor, 
peering into the rooms which open on to it. The chambre d’ étude 
Henri used to call our room—a room in which surely he never 
studied, if one excepts those Saturday nights when Papin, who 
was bailiff as well as vigneron, presented his weekly accounts. 
Perhaps it was because of the smallness of the accounts, perhaps 
because master and bailiff were both so young; but be that as it 
may, those accounts were never passed without some merriment 
which set us all a-laughing. Then, business over, Papin pledged 
our health in a glass of Malaga. 

I went into my old bedroom—a room with heavy French 
furniture and low-ceilinged recess for the bed. Always a gloomy 
room, I remember, until one threw open the jalousies and let in 
the morning sunshine of the val. 

I returned to the dining-room, and there presently Papin 
joined me. 
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‘ Well, do you find much change, monsieur? ’ he asked. 

For an instant his cheerful commonplace grated upon me; 
then I recognised my unreasonableness. This day is to him as 
any other, and my return is but an incident; it is only I who have 
come back to a dead world after many years. So I answered, 
‘No, not very much. I think it is I who have changed the 
most.’ 

‘ Ah, no, monsieur, you have not changed—well, not so very 
much. Without doubt, of course, one does not grow younger ; but 
you have not changed so very much.’ 

‘ You are very amiable,’ I said wearily. It did not seem 
worth while to dispute the point, to explain that one ages in other 
things than looks, and that to-day I felt exceeding old. Besides, 
I wished to ask him for news of the de Mellerays, and somehow 
I felt tongue-tied. Doubtless he had heard of my rejection, 
and in my egotism I failed to see that it would have been for 
him but a nine-days’ gossip. Moreover, what would he know 
beyond what I already knew or could surmise with practical 
certainty? 

I knew that she had married about a year after I had last seen 
her, and that she had gone to live in another part of France ; that 
her father had died shortly after her marriage; that her mother 
was probably dead also—she must have been fifty when I knew 
her. However, I would ask Papin. 

I led up to the subject, questioning him about other former 
neighbours whose names I chanced to remember. I learnt that 
the de Rouvilles were still living at Les Petites Ardoises. You 
can see the steep-pitched roof of the house above the trees about 
a quarter of a mile away. They used to say that it was the oldest 
slate-roofed house in the val. Old de Rouville, as we used to 
speak of him in our youthful arrogance—he must have been about 
my present age—often came to play billiards with us. He played 
bezique, too, with Henri’s sister—a game to which he and 
Madame de Rouville devoted two hours every evening, so he told 
me. Nota very exciting progrumme, but one which has made for 
longevity in his case apparently, for he must be seventy-five. 
Indeed Papin, to whom I put the point, inclined to think him 
older. ‘Oh, yes, he has quite seventy-five years, and indeed 
more, and madame also '; and added, ‘ but then it is not as if 
eee were poor, as if they had cares, and had to toil all day to 
ive,’ 
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‘ And Madame de Melleray—la comtesse—is she alive? She 
was about the same age as Madame de Rouville.’ 

He looked puzzled for a moment. Then his face broke into a 
smile. 

‘Ah, no, monsieur,’ he said deprecatingly; ‘why, it is 
fourteen years since she died.’ 

* But she had no cares.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Perhaps, perhaps. Her son 
died in Tonkin, and the marriage of her daughter—la Vicomtesse 
de Marne—was not very happy; at least one said so—I do not 
know. But when there are no children—there was one child, a 
boy, but he died—a woman is not content. M. le Vicomte died 
twelve—thirteen—years ago, and madame generally lives here 
now—often quite alone’; and Papin waved his hand in the 
direction of St. Cyr-en-Val. ‘She has been away, but I think 
she returns immediately.’ 

Then murmuring that monsieur must have un verre de vin, 
he left me quite unconscious apparently that his news had been 
of especial interest or aroused in me any deep emotion. 

Indeed, when he returned, bearing a bottle of the light wine 
which the vineyards of the val produce, the subject had apparently 
passed out of his mind, and he began to discourse of last year’s 
vintage, of the phylloxera, and the grafting of French vines on to 
American roots. Perhaps he noticed that I was distrait, for 
presently he changed the subject, asking me if I was making a 
long stay in Orleans. 

I put the question to myself, but could return on answer. In 
the morning I would have been willing to go away that night. 
But now I knew that I could not go. 

‘Tcan’t say,’ Ianswered. ‘ Do you know what I would like? 
I would like to be staying here in this house again just as I used 
to do with Monsieur Henri, with Adéle as our housekeeper, and 
having our meals sent out from Charpentier’s. Do you re- 
member, Papin, how the omnibus brought our déjeuner and 
dinner? And I would like to hunt again in the forest, and picnic 
there, and row on the Loire, just as we did twenty-five years ago. 
Those were happy days, Papin. I would rather have one of those 
dinners Adéle served us through that sliding panel than the finest 
banquet at the Café Anglais.’ I turned to the window and looked 
long at the little formal parterre with its lime-tree walks—for the 
memory of the dead past, the realisation of what had been and of 
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what was, came to me in a great rush, so that my eyes were 
dim. 

Then I was aware that Papin was speaking to me, was telling 
me that my wish which I had thought so impossible was, in fact, 
most easy of accomplishment; I should not get hunting, the 
season being just over, but in other respects all might be exactly 
as it was in former days. Charpentier’s successor would send out 
my meals, and they could be served to me exactly as they had 
been served in former days through the little sliding panel. 

He got up and slid back the panel, and in pantomimic action 
pretended to take out some dishes the while he disclosed his white 
teeth in a big pleased smile. True, Adéle could not serve them, 
for she was lying beneath the shadow of the village church whose 
spire we could see from the window of the room. But, Papin 
informed me, he had a daughter who had been in service, but was 
now at home for the time being; she would attend to me, coming 
in the morning and going home at night, just as Adéle had done. 
What did I think of the plan? He would undertake to let me the 
house from week to week at a very low rent, as it was as yet too 
early in the year to obtain an Orléans tenant for the summer 
season. 

My first impulse was to refuse—to go away where memory 
would be unstimulated and the past buried out of sight. But 

. well, in the end I stayed. Papin arranged everything with 
the shrewd business instinct of the French peasant. He wrote to 
Charpentier’s successor, also to the landlord of the Hétel de 
Loiret, and sent the missives by the afternoon omnibus, which on 
its return journey brought me my luggage and my dinner. He 
installed his daughter in the house, and as it were by magic I 
found fires alight and my rooms ready for me. 

So here I am once more in Henri’s house in the val. Have I 
done well to stop? I cannot say. The worst it is likely to bring 
me is a few days of melancholy memory ; the best that I shall see 
her and be with her again. 

After all, would that be the best? Might it not rather destroy 
the best thing life has left me—the memory of love? 


La Porte Rouge : April 30, 190—. 


To-day I called upon de Rouville. Madame was away, but 
monsieur was at home, the servant told me. She took me into 
the billiard-room ; then went to tell her master. 
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Presently he came in: an old man, his face drawn and 
wrinkled, his hair snow-white. A little deaf and tremulous, too, 
so that, though death has spared, yet has age laid its hand upon 
him 


My face had quite passed out of his recollection, but when I 
explained my identity he remembered me, and we spent some 
time mutually recalling incidents which happened when Henri 
and I were at La Porte Rouge. His wife was staying with their 
married daughter, and so he felt a little lonely, he told me, 
adding, ‘ but one must expect to be lonely when one is old, and 
one’s friends and interests are gone.’ 

‘ But at least you have a wife and child,’ I reminded him; 
am quite alone—I never mariied.’ 

‘Ah, I should not like that,’ he said gently—‘to be quite 
alone.’ Then added, ‘ But perhaps it is not yet too late; you 
are—well, you have the years before you.’ And he sighed—I 
thought half-enviously. 

The years before me! The irony made me smile. I foresaw 
them, dull, weary, and barren. Could anyone think them worth 
the envying? 

‘ Maybe,’ I answered; ‘ but they are not the years that beget 
love.’ 

I asked him about Madame de Marne, but found him less 
informed than Papin. We played a game of billiards, but his 
hand had lost its cunning since last we played together. I saw, 
too, that he was tired, and so, leaving him to doze in his arm- 
chair, I walked back to La Porte Rouge. 

And here at midnight as I write I ask myself if, after all, the 
years before me need be dull and weary and barren? Is it quite 
too late for love to enter in? May I not even now snatch 
reparation from fate? She is free and alone—has been for 
thirteen years. Ah, if I had only known! 


La Porte Rouge : May 2, 190—. 


I have been here six days. 

I have carried out Papin’s programme, and I doubt not that 
according to his view I am exactly reproducing my former life 
here. Are not my meals sent out to me by omnibus, and are they 
not served through the sliding panel by Adéle’s successor? My 
first morning here, too, I found Papin marking out the tennis- 
court. He looked up with a rather shamefaced smile when J 
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came upon him—like a child whose surprise treat has been dis- 
covered before the day. He said he thought perhaps I would like 
to play again, as I used to do—he had a net and balls and racquets 
in the house. But when I asked would he give me back my 
comrades to play with he was silent. I thought he looked a little 
aggrieved. Poor Papin; after all, he can but provide me with 
the same fare as formerly: if I bring not the same relish to it 
as formerly, that is my fault. 

Right loyally, indeed, does Papin strive to provide me with 
this fare. He remembers that in the old days we used to play 
billiards after dinner, and so each evening IJ find the fire and 
lamps lighted in the billiard-room, which stands away from 
the house at the other side of the courtyard; and to please 
him I take my coffee and cognac there and make a pretence of 
playing—just as I have professed to practise serving on the 
tennis-court. 

It was, too, in compliance with Papin’s urgent request that 
I have hired a horse for a week. He would have one sent on 
approval from a livery-stable in Orléans, he told me. And in 
answer to my half-assent I found an animal awaiting me on the 
following day, and, it being to my liking, I rode straightway into 
the forest and cantered for awhile up and down the rides amid 
the trees. 

Yesterday, too, I rode across the val and by the banks of the 
Loire. I remember picnicking in the woods there, rowing 
Camille on the river, the drive back in the evening—the evening 
of the early summer night. The scene comes before me quite 
clearly as I write: the white road, the swiftly gliding river, 
forms of things growing indistinct in the gathering haze of 
night. 

After all, I owe much to Papin for his efforts for my amuse- 
ment, for his suggestion that I should ride; otherwise I should 
have had nothing to take my thoughts from that melancholy 
retrospect which my stay here engenders, which each day seems 
but to accentuate. Here in the Val d’Or it seems to me that fate 
dealt very hardly with me in the years gone by. Why should I 
have given my heart to this woman so irrevocably that through 
all the after-years love has been outside my life? 

Well, at least I will see her again. She has not yet returned 
to the chéteau, but Papin, who has sources of information in the 
village, promises to apprise me of her arrival. 
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La Porte Rouge : May 5, 190—. 

This morning he told me she was ill in Paris. As to the 
nature of her illness, or if her return was indefinitely postponed, 
he could not say. ‘ Without doubt she will return as soon as she 
can, for she always spends the spring and summer here—indeed 
most of the year. Now M. le Vicomte preferred Paris ; even when 
he was here he was always running up to Paris,’ and Papin 
laughed as he turned away. As for me, his news has filled me 
with foreboding. 


La Porte Rouge : May 6, 190—. 

To-day I rode over to St. Cyr-en-Val. 

I left my horse at the village inn and, quitting the road, entered 
the chateau grounds by a path remote from the main entrance. 
I knew the path well, and followed it across the fields and through 
the woods as I had followed it many times in the years gone by. 
I could have turned back in my cowardice, for I felt strangely 
nervous—apprehensive of ill. Then I found myself at the door 
and ringing the bell. 

Camille is suffering from typhoid fever. It will be some days 
before the crisis is reached. The concierge came out of his lodge 
and opened the gate for me to pass through. 

‘I did not see you enter, monsieur,’ he said. 

I looked at him—a man between fifty and sixty, wearing a 
peaked cap and a blouse; then I saw that he had a wooden leg, 
and Iremembered. So I answered, ‘ No; I came in by the path 
through the woods ; I learnt it many years ago when I first knew 
you. You are Gaston, and you lost your leg at Sedan.’ 

But when I explained how it was I knew these things—had 
known them five-and-twenty years ago—his face broke into a 
bright smile of intelligence. He remembered he had often driven 
Camille to La Porte Rouge. He professed to remember me 
perfectly. Well, life cannot have been very eventful in this 
cottage on the borders of the forest. 

“I do not say that I should have recognised you, monsieur,’ 
he said; ‘ for, of course ’—then he checked himself with the in- 
tuitive politeness of the Frenchman, and added with a quick 
smile: ‘ Ah, well, happily monsieur has not the misfortune to 
have a wooden leg. It is very easy to recognise me—a wooden 
leg never changes.’ 

When I mentioned that I had called to inquire after the health - 
of his mistress he expressed genuine anxiety and sorrow. It is 
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easy to see that he is much attached to her, and he stood for long 
speaking of her goodness and her charm. ‘ Ah, she is still as 
beautiful as ever,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ she has not changed as I have 
—except always my leg,’ he added with the smile that so lit up his 
weather-wrinkled face. 

He volunteered to give me any news which they received at 
the chdteau should I be passing at any time. And so I shall call 
each day until they tell me that she is out of danger, or that the 
alternative has happened. 

La Porte Rouge : May 10, 190—. 

To-day his news was very grave, and I dread to-morrow. 
‘ Dread ’—how absurd it sounds—the death of one whom I have 
not seen for five-and-twenty years. Yet I know that Camille’s 
death would make my life duller, emptier, drearier than it is. . . 


La Porte Rouge: May 11, 190—. 

The end has come. Camille died in Paris yesterday. Papin 
told me of it this morning. I was watching him while he 
examined the vines to see if they had suffered any damage from 
last night’s frost, when he suddenly looked up and exclaimed : 
‘ Ah, monsieur, I had forgotten to tell you, Madame de Marne— 
may her soul rest in peace—died yesterday at Paris. I heard the 
news in the village this morning.’ 

I had expected it, and yet when it came—this news of Papin’s 
—I felt as a man feels who wakes up to sorrow. . . . This place 
with its long-ago memories has become unendurable to me. How 
I have lived through this my last day here I do not know. 

It has been cold and dark—clouds lowering over the val where 
once the sunshine always fell. For a moment, as I looked to 
where Orléans Cathedral stood out against the sky, if came into 
my mind to ride into the town, and, leaving my horse at the 
Hotel de la Boule d’Or in the rue Royale, to call upon Monsieur 
Tivolet and the de Villars, and to look in at the cercle d’Orléans 
for a petit verre and perhaps a hand at piquet, even as Henri and 
I used to do in the old days. I turned seeking Henri to ask him 
would he come. And, turning, I saw a grey face looking at me 
from a mirror—a grey face, elderly and lined and wan. And I 
knew that the former things had passed away. 

C. Hotmes Cavt ey. 
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THE LEAVES OF THE TREE. 
BY ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


IX.—HENRY BRADSHAW. 


Henry BrapsHaw was born in 1831. He came of an interesting 
stock. His father was a Quaker, and he was descended from 
the great banking family of the Hoares. His direct ancestor was 
a near blood-relative of the famous Regicide; ‘but my mother 
was a Stewart,’ he used humorously to add. He was educated 
at Eton, where he was known as a good-humoured indolent 
boy, of high moral character, and with his own clearly defined 
pursuits. At Cambridge he did not distinguish himself in the 
prescribed studies, but succeeded to a King’s Fellowship, and 
went for a time to be a master in St. Columba’s School, near 
Dublin. The work was uncongenial to him, and affected his 
health prejudicially. He came back to Cambridge, took a 
College office, and held a subordinate post in the Library. In 
the course of the next twenty years he made himself one of the 
most erudite of bibliographical authorities, and in 1867 accepted 
the Librarianship. This post he held with marked success for 
twenty years. He took few holidays, and most of his work was 
done in helping other scholars. He died suddenly in his rooms 
in 1886, at the early age of fifty-five. 

Such is the bare biographical outline of a life that would seem 
at first sight to be not only destitute of events, but of most of the 
possibilities of human interest; to resemble indeed the career 
of a worm that burrows in a dusty folio, measuring its progress 
not even by pages traversed, but by pages pierced, and leaving 
no trace of its passage from volume to volume but a little sprink- 
ling of outpoured excavation. Yet, as a matter of fact, it would 
be hard to find a life more widely and firmly knit with other 
lives. Not only was Henry Bradshaw one who by a sort of 
genius of friendship established direct relations with a constant 
and increasing succession of friends of all ages, but even his 
very pursuits, narrow and academical as they sound, formed 
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both the scene and material for the same multiplication of 
intimacies. In fact, his studies were mainly attractive to him 
because of the links which they afforded him with the person- 
alities of the past, or for the sake of those in the present on whom 
he might lavish the most unsparing help. His life indeed, 
suffused as it was with tranquil charm and romantic affection, 
casts a vivid light upon all those mysterious figures of the past 
whose effect upon their contemporaries seems wholly out of pro- 
portion to the slender materials with which they worked or the 
quality of their actual performance. It may safely be said that 
of all the Cambridge men of his time there was no one who was 
regarded with a more loving respect, or whose death made a 
more sharply felt gap in so many generations. There was no 
one on whom his friends more depended for a certain unchange- 
able regard, an affection which was both ardent and restrained, 
and a perfect loyalty which never shrank from absolute candour, 
yet never failed to make the fullest allowance for tempera- 
ment. Bradshaw was not a faultless man: he was indolent, 
fastidious, even whimsical; but he had a depth and a force of 
nature which is more than rare, a magnanimity which was wholly 
unaffected and instinctive. He was sensitive without jealousy, 
and though he loved details, he never lost sight of the great out- 
lines and mainsprings of humanity. 

I fear that I am not in the least degree capable of appreciat- 
ing and still less of criticising the value of his bibliographical and 
archwological work. It is certain that he held a foremost position 
in the bibliographical world. Much of his erudition was buried 
in his notebook, in scattered jottings and phrases, and much of it 
is embodied in the completed researches of other scholars. He 
was constitutionally incapable of finishing work on his own 
account, but he had not the least particle of jealousy or personal 
ambition in him. He was only too ready to give away the results 
of his investigation, and he did not care for recognition. In 
bibliography he was a sort of Sherlock Holmes, with an amazing 
instinct for seeing the drift of a problem, and of balancing and 
applying details in the right place. Everything that he observed 
in the course of his researches threw light on some other problem 
that was floating in his mind. This is hardly the place to amass 
instances of his amazing delicacy of observation and the incredible 
‘coincidences ’ which assisted his efforts. He had the faculty of 
keeping an enormous number of small points in his memory, and 
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of focussing them all upon the detail under consideration. He 
knew the history of a book or a manuscript at a glance, and 
eyes, ears, and nose alike contributed their share of information. 
He extracted out of the bindings of books fragments of manu- 
script glosses which extended philological knowledge; he had a 
genius for discovering in libraries books that had been supposed to 
be missing for many decades, and were masquerading in new 
bindings and under erroneous titles. He did this mostly by the 
not very recondite process of looking at the insides of books 
instead of the outsides, which seems to be the habit of librarians; 
and his marvellous luck came to the assistance of his skill, his 
patience, and his knowledge. I have never myself been able to 
rate the value of bibliographical exploration very highly from the 
point of view of its services to literature and history. It seems to 
me to be the exercise of a highly delicate and artistic gift, and the 
pleasure derivable from it to be on a par with the pleasure derivable 
from any other kind of fine connoisseurship. Bradshaw was, I 
think, a very subtle and a very fortunate connoisseur. He him- 
self admitted that bibliographical work was dry and tedious ; but 
it amused him, and he confessed that it was his greatest pleasure ; 
while it was the human element in it which throughout attracted 
him. ‘ My province,’ he once wrote, ‘is to give help on certain 
details which most people don’t care about.’ And again he said: 
‘The most interesting thing to me is not so much finding par- 
ticular books, as tracing the history—the individuality of great 
libraries which have come down to the present time.’ 

But what is the most remarkable fact about a man who accom- 
plished so large an amount of erudite work, in addition to much 
administrative and deliberative business, both in his College and 
in the University, is that what he did was almost entirely done 
without effort, and because he liked it. It was so all through 
his life: as a boy and as an undergraduate he could not do the 
prescribed work. At Eton, instead of preparing a lesson, he 
would spend the time in tracing a word in the dictionary through 
its derivations. At Cambridge, as an undergraduate, he would 
for days read nothing but novels. Later in life there were several 
great subjects which he had more or less constantly in hand— 
the editing of Chaucer, the history of typography, early Irish 
literature, medieval liturgiology. Yet he completed nothing. 
He could not work under compulsion; when he ought to have 
been doing one thing he took up another. He could not make 
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himself do anything. He was often approached by editors to 
write them special articles, and he sometimes undertook to pro- 
vide them. But it generally proved almost impossible to get 
the work out of him. It was partly an extreme fastidiousness 
and a dislike of coming to any conclusion unless he had ransacked 
all possible records ; but it was partly a constitutional indolence, 
and an inability to force himself to drudgery. He was well aware 
of this failing. He often confessed it, and never condoned it. 
He once deplored his inability to write French, saying that he 
was one who had a supreme love for the literature and language 
of France, but not enough energy to master the simplest elements 
of grammar. ‘It has been my curse all through life,’ he once 
wrote, ‘that I want the power or gift, or whatever you like to 
call it, of finishing what I work at, and all the minute research 
in the world is only rendered more hopeless by this one failing.’ 
But it was this consciousness of a stubborn weakness which made 
him so tolerant of others’ faults. He knew exactly what moral 
effort could do and what it could not do. He said once frankly 
that he had never been able to work at anything which did not 
amuse him; but this must not be held to apply to his adminis- 
trative work, which was always faithfully done. Indeed, it is 
curious to find that this indolence of temperament and incapa- 
bility of finishing co-existed in him with an extraordinary 
instinct for method—for seeing the way in which an institution 
ought to be organised, a set of complicated accounts kept, a 
statute or a set of regulations drafted. And it is the fact that he 
left his mark—and an indelible one—on both his University and 
his College in such matters, and that his influence as a counsellor 
and administrator was real and wide. 

The same fact comes out, strangely enough, in his relations 
with his friends and family. He used to give pain and cause 
misunderstanding by his inability to answer letters; indeed, he 
sacrificed one of his tenderest and most emotional friendships to 
this habit, sending no reply to reiterated letters of the most 
affectionate entreaty and remonstrance. It seems impossible to 
analyse exactly his feeling on the point. He suffered acutely, 
he confessed, under the idea of the unanswered inquiry, the 
slighted affection; but this could not make him act. In one 
so tender, so faithful, so laborious, it is impossible to think of 
this as a mere perversity; it must have been almost a malady 
of will, some mechanical suspension of volition. No one ever 
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accused him of any lack of love or failure of dutifulness; and 
yet this strange fibre of impotence lies across his character, as 
a thing which he pathetically deplored but seemed unable to 
alter. 

Henry Bradshaw’s name was familiar enough to me as a 
small boy. He was my youngest brother’s godfather and the 
donor, in that capacity, of an envied silver cup. Of the ten 
friends of my father who were sponsors to his children, he was 
the only one who was not a clergyman. 

I remember well his first appearance in our circle. He 
arrived at Lincoln, where my father was then a canon, on a 
sudden visit, I should think in 1874. He was then about forty- 
three years old. He arrived late one evening, when we children 
had all gone to bed. We were full of curiosity about him, and 
on coming down to breakfast we saw, observed, and instantly 
approved. 

There came into the room, solidly, quietly, and imperturb- 
ably, a short, stoutly built, plump, clean-shaven man, in a 
serviceable suit of grey. His hair, cut very short, bristled over 
his big round cranium. I fancy that he had small side-whiskers. 
His head was set rather low on his shoulders and thrown 
slightly backwards by his upright carriage. Everything about 
him was solid and comfortable ; he filled his clothes sturdily, and 
his neat short-fingered hand was a pleasant one to grasp. His 
small eyes were half-closed, and a smile half-tender, half- 
humorous, seemed to ripple secretly over his face, without any 
movement of his small but expressive lips. We were presented to 
‘him, and he held our hands for a moment in his own, repeating 
our names in a way which gave us a pleasing sense of immediate 
and permanent relationship to him. My father’s delight in 
his company was as obvious and patent as his respect for our 
guest. I understood from that moment that Bradshaw was a 
man of dignity and importance, and though the allusiveness of 
his talk was beyond our comprehension, dealing much with 
undergraduate reminiscences, yet it was plain that he was not a 
mere pomposity. His humour had something darting, subtle, 
charmingly malicious about it, and all the time his tenderness 
and his emotion were obvious and visible. | 

I saw him again some years later, when I was an Eton boy. 
It was in the summer of 1878 that I was coming up from the 
playing-fields, and near the gateway into the cloisters, under 
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Lupton’s Tower, I saw my old friend standing with the present 
Vice-Provost of Eton, Mr. Cornish, then one of the masters. 
I saluted him, and was too shy to claim Bradshaw’s acquaintance ; 
but Mr. Cornish called to me, and said to Bradshaw, ‘ Here is a 
friend of yours, I think—Benson.’ Bradshaw gave me a quick 
radiant smile and held out his hand, saying, ‘Of course— 
Martin!’ This was the name of my elder brother, who had died 
at Winchester earlier in the same year. I did not speak, and 
I suppose I looked confused. Bradshaw himself at once recognised 
the mistake, and I could see that he was extremely distressed at 
what he had inadvertently done. He put his arm through mine, 
and presently took me off to the College Library with him, where 
he was at work, talking quietly and affectionately about my father 
and mother, and then showing me some interesting things in the 
Library, as if to obliterate the painful impression of his involuntary 
mistake. 

When I came to go up to King’s as an undergraduate in 1881, 
my father took me to see him in his rooms. They were on the 
first floor in the front court, just beyond the Hall, and had 
a private back staircase, which came down into the kitchen 
passage. He greeted me very warmly and kindly, holding my 
hand for a minute in his, and giving it a little flick with his 
finger as he did so, which came to be so characteristic a greeting. 
‘Mind,’ he said to me as I went away, ‘I want you to be at 
home in these rooms, and to come to see me at any time: you 
will be always welcome, for your father’s sake "—and then he 
gave me a little smile, darting a quick and kindly glance at me, 
and added, ‘ and for your own!’ They were great big rooms, 
with two large parlours, looking north and south, and a bedroom. 
They were heterogeneously furnished, without any attempt at 
taste or indeed of comfort, with books and papers all about— 
a strange mixture of order and disorder. Most of the pictures 
and ornaments had some association connected with them, which 
he could generally be induced to relate. On Sunday evenings he 
was usually at home, and held quiet vague receptions, people 
coming and going and joining the circle, where the talk was of the 
easiest. But better still were the times when one found him 
alone. I remember one summer day his meeting me in the 
court. It was very hot weather, and I was in flannels. ‘ What 
are you doing?’ he said. ‘ Are you supposed to be working? 
Why not come and work in my rooms?—I shall not interrupt you.’ 
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I took;a book and ensconced myself on his sofa, while he sate 
writing at the table, every now and then glancing up with a smile, 
as if pleased to have me with him. Then he sent for some 
luncheon, and we lunched together. Then we decided it was too 
hot to go out, so we read and talked until tea-time, when he gave 
me tea, and we strolled afterwards to the Fellows’ Garden and sate 
there in the dusk. I do not know how he established, as he did, 
the peculiar feeling of intimacy and affection. It was done by 
manner and look rather than by speech, and by establishing little 
absurd secrets, such as children might have, which he never 
forgot. For instance, he used to have hanging on his watch- 
chain a charm in the shape of a tiny silver tankard. I once 
made some silly objection to the incongruity of this, and he 
seldom failed, in talking to me, to cover it with one hand, saying, 
‘I mustn’t forget you think this degrading!’ He had a way, 
too, of leading one on to tell him all about one’s home doings and 
domestic incidents, so that it became natural to inform him of 
anything that happened, and to consult him if there was any 
friction. I remember that my father once objected to my 
accepting some invitation to a circle of which he did not approve. 
I took the letter—a long, anxious, and tender document—to 
Bradshaw, and told him the story. He read the letter and said : 
‘ Of course; you think that your liberty is being interfered with. 
Don’t you see, you goose, that it is worth anything to have a 
father who cares about you like that?’ I did see it, in a flash, 
and felt a goose indeed ! 

When I had a disappointment in my Tripos, and took a 
lower place than I had expected, he came in to see me. 
‘I know—I understand,’ he said. ‘ Of course, you are dis- 
appointed, andsoamI. But depend upon it, these things mean 
something, and it is our business to find out what they mean. 
They don’t happen merely to annoy us.’ 

I got into the way, with the easy egotism of youth, of re- 
ferring all sorts of trivial matters to him—squabbles, misunder- 
standings, worries, fears, as well as hopes, pleasures, new 
friendships, successes. It was very tempting, because he always 
seemed, and indeed was, so much interested in the details, and 
his comments were not professional or hortatory, but purely 
sympathetic. He was tolerant, I used to think, of everything but 
coarseness, meanness, and intellectual pride. He could not bear 
airs of superiority ; and I have seen him pour cold water in public 
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on priggishness, with a liberal hand. He had a way, if I made 
any remark to him savouring of contemptuous judgment of 
another, of pushing up the tip of his nose with his finger to 
indicate the nasus aduncus. I would hasten to explain, covered 
with ingenuous confusion, that I was the most tolerant of human 
beings. ‘Oh, of course, of course. That’s the misfortune of 
having a high standard. Poor So-and-so is not quite . . . quite 
correct? He hasn’t the advantage of being an Etonian, like you 
and me! ’ 

One of the most curious things about him was his habits, or 
rather his absence of habits. Sometimes for days together he 
would be secluded in his rooms, only going to and from the 
Library, and eating a meal, generally of tea and bread-and-butter, 
at any hour of the day or night. Sometimes he would be up 
early, sometimes lie in bed half the morning. He took, in my 
time, very little exercise, but occasionally he would tricycle or go 
for long walks. He seemed to have no settled occupations and no 
fixed hours for work; but he hardly ever took a holiday, and his 
series of notebooks, in which he wrote down every kind of mis- 
cellaneous facts, grew steadily. He was always ready to under- 
take any amount of congenial investigation for other people, while 
he could seldom bring himself to attend to any work of his own. 
One most characteristic thing about him was, that if one ever 
consulted him on a point of antiquity or erudition, he had always 
just stumbled upon the answer in the course of some other 
investigation. These ‘ coincidences,’ which were always hap- 
pening, filled him with extreme delight. The reason was that 
he had an immense and varied stock of knowledge in his mind, 
and never forgot anything, so that any question extracted 
illustrative facts. I once travelled up to London with him, and 
pointed out a big house on the outskirts of London, with a large 
garden, which was being demolished to make room for some 
suburban houses. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ I used often to go and play 
there when I was a child.’ A few minutes later we passed an old 
church, the tower of which rose from a weltering mass of new 
streets. I called his attention to it. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘I wus 
christened there. What a coincidence!’ 

He was a familiar figure on Sundays in King’s Chapel. He 
sate in the Senior Fellows’ stalls on the right of the choir, his big 
head poised on his shoulders, enveloped in a full surplice. He 
always wore the old Non-regent M.A. hood of black silk, with the 
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white lining removed, which is now used by holders of the B.D. 
degree. He had a trick of taking off his hood in the court after 
Chapel, and carefully folding it up into a neat package. But the 
most familiar impression of him is as he walked in the morning 
in cap and gown with slow leisurely steps to the Library, along 
the front of the Fellows’ Building and round the west end of 
the Chapel, with his notebook clasped to his chest. He suffered 
from long fits of what he called ‘ grumpiness.’ ‘It’s no use— 
I won’t stop to talk; I am grumpy to-day.’ I used to inquire 
what was the matter. ‘Oh, I don’t know ’ (with a sigh). ‘ People 
are so tiresome; it’s my own sinfulness, no doubt!’ But, as 
a rule, he was extraordinarily equable and cheerful, and kept 
his moods and his ailments to himself. He was very variable 
about correspondence. On one occasion, when he was travelling 
in France, he wrote to me two or three times a week. At 
another time nothing would extract an answer from him. He 
was unable at times to return any answer to an invitation, and 
it is a well-known anecdote how a friend of his, who had invited 
him to dinner and could get no reply, sent him two postcards, 
addressed to himself, on one of which was ‘ Yes,’ and on the 
other ‘No.’ Bradshaw posted them both. But he was forgiven 
everything and allowed to do exactly as he pleased. If he did 
come, people were delighted to see him; and if he did not, it 
was Bradshaw, and he was privileged. 

His personal influence was extraordinary. It was not gained 
by any arts, nor did he ever manifest the slightest wish to 
interfere or to exercise influence. One just knew him to be a 
man of guileless life, laborious, high-principled, incapable of 
any sort of meanness or malice. To love is to understand every- 
thing, says the French proverb. It is not easy really to improve 
people by scolding them or lecturing them, but if one knows 
that a generous, unsuspicious, high-minded man has a real 
affection for one, it is impossible not to be restrained by the 
thought from acting in a way that he would disapprove. 
Bradshaw’s influence over the men he knew was stronger than the 
influence of any man at Cambridge. But his affection was sisterly 
—if one can use the word—rather than paternal. He was fond 
of little demonstrations of affection, would pat and stroke one’s 
hand as he talked, and yet there was never the least shadow 
of sentimentality about it. I remember that a friend of mine 
told me that he had once kissed Bradshaw’s hand when he said 
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goodbye to him, on an occasion when Bradshaw had shown him 
even more than his usual kindness. ‘I am not the Pope,’ he said 
bluffly, but the offender felt that he was pleased. He had a 
way of picking a flower, if one was with him, and sticking it 
into one’s buttonhole, which had something gently caressing 
about it. Indeed, his affection for his friends had something 
really romantic about it. There is a letter in his ‘ Life’ which 
says to an undergraduate friend that he is tempted to think 
about him continually, and to write him too often. And yet 
I have never heard anyone suggest that there was anything 
weak or unmanly about his tenderness. It was preserved from 
that by his critical judgment, his excellent sense, his power 
of saying the most incisive things, and the irony which, however 
lambent, had got a very clear cutting edge, and which he was 
always ready to use if there was occasion. If anyone traded on 
the affection of Bradshaw or counted on indulgence, he was 
sure to be instantly and kindly snubbed. It was more that there 
was an atmosphere of intimacy and confidence in one’s relations 
with him, which pervaded the time spent in his company as 
with fragrant summer air. 

He loved directness in everything. He spoke again and 
again of his admiration of the men who used their energy on 
doing the best work they could, rather than on decrying the work 
of others, which he believed to be a disabling fault of Cambridge. 
He hated intrigues and manceuvres, and maintained that the best 
and most effectual form of diplomacy was to tell your opponents 
your reasons for disagreeing with them. So, too, in his handling 
of life he detested casuistry, and believed that if things went 
wrong, the truest and manliest solution was to be ready to believe 
it was your own fault rather than the guile of others. It may 
be thought that this arose from fearlessness and freedom from 
morbidity. Fearless he certainly was, but, on the other hand, 
he was almost morbidly sensitive. He could not bear hostility 
or even coldness. He once did an elaborate and voluntary piece 
of work with reference to the Bodleian. The then Librarian, 
Mr. Coxe, received the results with what Bradshaw thought was 
ungracious indifference. Bradshaw threw the papers he had 
prepared into the fire, and confessed that he never took any real 
pleasure in the Bodleian again. 

But it remains a very difficult matter to analyse the charm 
of a life which had 50 little that was calculated or dramutic 
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about it. It is very hard to say what it is which makes a man 
what may be called a figure, a distinction which appears to fall so 
fortuitously on men of no brilliance or predominance, and to 
miss so completely and unquestionably men of far higher powers 
and attainments. Some men achieve that particular prestige 
by an unconsciously artistic handling of their materials, some 
by an innate picturesqueness, some by a kind of secret fragrance 
of spirit, a balanced consistency of life. There is a charm about 
the exhibition of simplicity in a great position, but there is 
a still more potent charm about the exhibition of greatness in a 
simple position. There have been famous bibliographers who 
have had their reward, and there have been men of deeply 
emotional nature who have been faithfully loved by their friends ; 
but the remarkable thing about Bradshaw is to note the pas- 
sionate desire on the part of his friends to acclaim his greatness 
on grounds which, in the case of an ordinary personality, would 
only justify a moderate degree of eminence in a small and limited 
sphere of technical knowledge. I do not at all wish to belittle 
the excellence of Bradshaw’s work—its range was considerable, 
its quality was supreme; but no man can be heroic in biblio- 
graphy, and we must look elsewhere for the secret of the inefface- 
able impression he made upon his friends. The secret lies in 
the quality of the man’s soul. In the region of affection he had 
a natural kingship. To put one’s own petty heart in touch with 
his was to feel oneself enveloped by something deep and pure 
and lasting. If the individualities of men do indeed survive, 
and if, in the world that lies beyond our limited perceptions, 
personal intercourse, however transformed and enlarged, is 
possible, then I feel for myself, and I do not doubt that other 
friends of Bradshaw feel it too, that one will be met and welcomed 
and received by that sweet and gentle spirit with the same 
tenacity and tranquillity of affection which he so often gave us 
in the old unforgotten days. I do not exaggerate when I say 
that to be with him on one of those quiet evenings in the scented 
dusk of the College garden, with its screening foliage and its 
winding ways, with the flowers glimmering in the bordered turf, 
was like floating in a boat on a silent moving tide. The man 
was always there, behind his labours and anxieties, and infinitely 
greater than them. I am not attributing to him any close 
intellectual grasp of intricate problems, any vast mental horizon ; 
but what he bad was an immense vitality of affection, a power 
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of loving—not selfishly or desirously, not for any comfort 
or luxury of emotion that he might gain, but only because his 
heart was deep and wide. He did not condone one’s faults or 
weakly overlook them; he merely took you as you were, and 
because you were just that and nothing else, and dear to him so. 
He did not appraise or justify, remember or forget. He simply 
loved his friend, as the father in the parable loved his prodigal 
son, because he loved him, and for no better reason. 
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THE LOST IPHIGENIA: 
BY AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ir was a work of difficulty to fit the orchestra into the little private 
old-world theatre of the Altschloss—designed for the bergeries a la 
Watteau, and the powder and patch artificialities of bygone days— 
and Webel had not only to make some elimination in its ranks, but 
to order a lowering of all effects to fit the narrowed surroundings. 
A temporary scheme of lighting had also to be arranged ; and the 
conductor with endless patience and ingenuity had devised schemes 
which should throw certain figures into light and yet keep shadowy 
the makeshift background and the exiguous stage. 

‘I will have,’ he explained, ‘a kind of dream-performance. 
You understand, all of you: the Master sitting yonder, alone, in 
the dark, must see you here as in a dream. Everything must be 
low-toned but exquisite. I will have it perfect, but dim. You 
must watch over yourselves: nothing violent, nothing breaking 
out ; yet every shade kept in its lowered measure, seen, as it were, 
in twilight. Nothing lost, I repeat, yet all subdued.’ 

Never, perhaps, had the good man spoken so much, or so 
earnestly. The deep poetry inherent in the Teutonic nature 
pierced now through his stolid personality. 

When Sarolta found herself, that evening, one of the group 
in the faded anteroom adjoining the stage, it seemed to her, indeed, 
as if she were in a dream. ‘The unfamiliar spaces about her: 
Clytemnestra, Agamemnon, the High Priest, the Choros, familiar 
figures in familiar garments, yet looking somehow strangely unlike 
themselves; and Achilles, clad in the armour she knew so well, 
had so horrible a resemblance to the beloved Achilles of their 
happy days that every time he turned his head the horrible 
dissimilarity struck her like a blow. It had all the grotesque 
pain of a nightmare. 

There was a constrained sense of expectation. No one knew 
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what this night would bring forth; and though Webel was con- 


fident of luring the Master down to the theatre, there was still the 
possibility of his refusing to be present, and of the whole under- 
taking ending in abject futility. : 

Nothing could begin until Webel reappeared with the news of 
success or failure. The new Achilles, obviously repenting of his 
heartwhole proffer of himself, concealed a real nervousness under 
airs of growing and sullen impatience—shoulder-shrugs and such. 
Clytemnestra suddenly announced that she would scream if some- 
thing did not happen soon. No one paid any attention to her; 
but Agamemnon, declaring that he was cold, put his fur-lined 
coat over his Greek robes with fantastic effect. Sarolta’s teeth 
were chattering. 

Webel suddenly appeared in the doorway, so quietly that it 
seemed to her still part of the dream. He was very pale, but 
extraordinarily calm : 

‘ All is in order,’ he said ; ‘I go to my place in the orchestra.’ 
He paused. Through his glasses his round eyes moved from one 
to the other. ‘I must beg you all ’—there crept a note of emotion 
into his low tones—‘ to remember my instructions; to remember 
above everything that each of you holds to-night our beloved 
Master’s fate, so to speak, in his hands. You will sing to a dark 
theatre, and to but one person. But never in your lives will you 
sing to such an important audience or to such momentous issues.’ 
He ended with a quaint gesture of his hands that was almost a 
folding of them. ‘ Gott gebt uns alle Muth !’ he said, and with that 
prayer upon his lips went as quietly as he had come. 

The next thing Sarolta knew was the stealing upon her ear of the 
well-remembered strains of the Overture. The Opera began with 
the march of the impatient and weary soldiers in Aulis. It used to 
grow, as if from the distance, into splendid clangour, barbaric 
blare and clash, till the very eye seemed full of the pageant and 
movement of the youth of a world of heroes. Now she realised, 
though but vaguely, with what a superb command of his art the 
conductor was contriving to keep low every effect, yet not mar 
one of them. It was a vision of the past ; but, as he had wished, a 
vision in a twilight reverie. 

Agamemnon rose and went forth, joined by the group of warriors ; 
the armour clanked as they went by her ; then she could hear the 
tramping on the boards of the stage. Two or three of the Greek 
maidens crept closer to the stove ; and Clytemnestra, with a twisted 
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smile, caught up Agamemnon’s cast-off fur coat, and wrapped it 
round her. She went then towards the wing and stood watching. 

Presently Agamemnon’s voice, deep-noted, broke across the 
music, and Clytemnestra came back towards Iphigenia. 

‘Brrr! child,’ she said, ‘I tell you this likes me not. The 
black theatre, empty and cold, with but that one creature in it— 
and he, they say, mad !—I’m glad you go in before me. How white 
you look! Don’t you rouge for the first act?... You are not 
listening to a word I say. Ugh! what am I doing here? I feel as 
if I were the only live flesh and blood being among ghosts.’ 

Clutching the fur across her capacious breast, she went back 
into the room, calling in whispers upon Carolus Peters to let her 
pinch him to see if he, at least, were real. 

Sarolta sat on as if turned to stone; all bodily sensation had 
well-nigh left her. With an intensity born of her single passion, 
Bhe felt the tragic presence, solitary in the black chasm of the 
theatre ; she flung her soul out upon each wave of music; calling 
him back, from a grave deeper than the dead man’s, to Life and Art 
again. Lothnar, whom she loved, who had kissed her soul awake, 
who had called the red fire into her life—yonder he was, in his 
sorrow! ... She must forget that last hour with him, forget 
those terrible wounds that he had dealt her pride, her self-confidence, 
her very womanhood. Perhaps, if she sang as she used to sing— 
nay, surely to-night she must sing as never before—did not she hold 
his fate in her hands, as Webel had said ?—she might be once again 
his singer to him . . . ‘ his Singer, sprung from his heart!’ No, 
it was of Phedra he had so spoken, not of Iphigenia, Oh, if it 
were only Phedra to-night! She was not Iphigenia any more 

. she was Phaedra, burning away, wasting, dying for one whisper, 
one sign of love!... Phaedra! 

The dream music rolled on; and now the Iphigenia theme was 
being woven into the rough, agonised, storm-driven cadences that 
ever beat round the figure of Agamemnon—the theme of Iphigenia, 
pure, exquisitely young, flower-fresh, piteous in its very joy and 
confidence of life! But in her soul it was the wail of Phedra 
that was now resounding, the desperate flight of the white bird 
against the gale—bitter waves below, black clouds above... . 

Sarolta started. Clytemnestra was shaking her : 

‘ Aber, Kind, they’re waiting. Haste!’ 

Webel, with his master coolness, glided his orchestra into a 
repetition of the passage. 

‘ Vater, mein Vater !’ angrily hissed the prompter. 
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Sarolta sprang to her feet, and ran upon the stage like a hunted 
thing. 

‘ Vater, mein Vater!’ ... Iphigenia’s entrance was heralded 
by that cry, shrill and gay as the pipe of a shepherd on the hill-top. 
Only yesterday Webel had had special praise—unwonted favour— 
for her rendering of those opening notes. To-night she caught up 
the cry, as she ran, true and pure enough ; but, once on the stage, 
with the gloomy throbbing of the Agamemnon music about her, 
there came upon her an extraordinary hallucination. It seemed 
to her that she was not Iphigenia, but Phaedra ; that, from where 
he sat in the darkness Lothnar was calling it out to her : ‘ Iphigenia 
never again, but Phedra—my Phaedra!’ She fought against 
the madness. Instinctively her bodily senses tried to keep to the 
ordered theme ; as if it belonged to some one else, she heard her 
own voice waver on the girlish tenderness of the words : 


Father—be mine, all mine to-day— 
Oh smooth thy knitted brow, unbend and smile! 


But even as Agamemnon’s hands embraced her shoulders, the 
illusion returned, in fuller force this time. This was Lothnar’s 
touch upon her! He was speaking to her quite clearly now, through 
the confusion of a music which no longer meant anything in her 
ear! ‘Between the white of the Iphigenia fire, and the white of 
Phedra’s fire, there lies the red... . You can go back never 
again ! 

How silly they all were to play that Iphigenia music, when it was 
Phedra he wanted her to be!... Since she was Phedra, why 
did this man hold her? No man held Phedra: she was all to 
him who scorned her. 

She wrenched herself from Agamemnon’s clasp, which had 
tightened in amazement upon her, turned full upon the dark abyss 
of the auditorium and flung out the whole strength of her voice to 
that unseen silent one, in Phedra’s lament; in those notes, first 
stammered, passion white, to his teaching. 

A wave of Webel’s baton brought a crescendo to drown those 
piercing tones. Clytemnestra caught her by the elbow. She heard 
a savage whisper : ‘ You have lost your senses!’ A low-muttered 
order, and once again the orchestra, with hardly a hesitation, went 
back upon its theme. 

She broke from the spell that held her to the hideous reality. 
With eyes like those of an angry cat, Webel was glaring at her over 
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his desk. It seemed to her as if all the eyes of the orchestra were 
upon her too, upbraiding, raging. And Agamemnon’s, Clytem- 
nestra’s, the warriors’ . . . worse than all, unseen eyes from that 
darkness—searing her with scorn ! 

It was her cue—light, caressing, tender : 


Smooth thy knitted brow, unbend and smile! 


Then, hoarsely the notes came. The playful turn upon the last 
words should once more have fallen like the artless measure of the 
shepherd’s pipe, innocent of any emotion but that of a mere joy 
of life. Sarolta felt her breath fail upon them. She tried to catch 
the note ; missed, made a desperate leap of all her strength to reach 
the next bar, could bring forth nothing but a strangled sob. 

A moment she stood, struck rigid by the horror of her own 
disaster. The unity of the instruments wavered and broke. The 
conductor’s baton fiercely rapped the desk, and there descended an 
awful silence—in the midst of which a laugh rang out at her! A 
laugh from the depth of the darkness, that beat upon her as if with 
whips, and drove her from the stage running, stumbling, in agonised 
haste to escape from it. 

She brushed past Achilles,who hung about the wing ; and though 
the ejaculation he flung at her had no meaning in her ear, she knew 
that he looked at her as if he could have killed her. 

The execrations of everyone pursued her—she knew that. She 
had failed Webel, who had put such issues into her hands ; she had 
failed those who worked with her; she had spoiled, perhaps irre- 
trievably, the chances of the new Achilles. But what was it all to 
the knowledge that she had failed Lothnar !—Oh, that laughter! 
would she ever.get it out of her soul—that jeering, contemptuous, 
bitter, mad laughter ! 

No one tried to stop her as, blindly, she rushed across the 
artists’ room towards the antechamber beyond. But it was, 
after all, into Sady’s arms that she ran—Sady, who had been for- 
bidden to come this night, yet had followed in secret and waited 
wrapped in her furs—a little monument of devoted patience. 

Sady had not the least idea of what was happening, shut off in 
the little cold hall. But one glance was enough ; her worst fore- 
boding had been fulfilled. It was her own wraps that she flung 
round the distraught creature, still in the lovely flutter of those 
Greek robes, in which once she had touched such heights of joy 
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and triumph—and, without a question, led her friend tenderly to 
the carriage she had kept in waiting without, and bade the driver 
hurry back to the hotel. 

As they were carried through the darkness of the avenue, still 
there was silence between them ; only Sady drew her comrade into 
her embrace, with a gesture that was maternal in its pity. And 
Sarolta lay, as one broken, shaken from head to foot by long shudder- 
ings. Only once she spoke : 

‘Oh, Sady, Sady !’ she cried ; and then clinging : ‘Sady, take 
me away !’ 

‘Yes, yes, darling,’ soothed Sady, and thought of her telegram 
with a little inner comfort in the midst of the desolation she shared 
so truly. 


‘Take me away!’ that was Sarolta’s repeated cry during the 
night that followed. She lay in the kind arms that had caught her 
in the moment of her utmost need; but no warmth of love, no 
soothing of the most delicate ingenuity of tenderness, could touch 
the restless misery that possessed her. 

To be away from Frankheim, from the place where she had 
known such bliss and anguish—away from those eyes that had 
shot wrath upon her, from the sound of the reproaching voices, from 
the echo of that laughter, to be hidden away—that was all she 
wanted. 

As a woman Lothnar had contemned her ; as an artist he had 
mocked her. Like a devastating fire, the power of the man had 
come over her, consumed all that was lovely and trusting and tender 
in her nature and had left her waste... . And in the end he had 
laughed ! 

Tf he went mad now (as people said he might), or if he died, they 
who had been her comrades would heap the blame upon her, and no 
one would ever know that he had driven her mad first. No one 
must ever know this: that he had made of her a Phedra, and had 
killed the Iphigenia in her ! 

As the hours of that long tortured night fell away, numbered 
maddeningly by the belfries of Frankheim, the shrinking horror 
grew upon her to frenzy. Sady, who would gladly have delayed 
another day in anticipation of John Holdfast’s arrival—she had 
had no answer from him, but anxiously expected his appearance at 
any moment—found herself obliged to prepare for the earliest 
possible start. 
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Their trunks were packed, the bill paid; Sarolta sat, clothed 
for the journey, shivering in spite of her furs, waiting for the moment 
of departure in the little sitting-room, while Sady surveyed the 
loading of the luggage in the hall below. Miss Schreiber had 
resolved not to bring her friend much farther than Cologne, where 
they could rest amid new surroundings, and whence she could 
communicate afresh with Sir John Holdfast. . 

Even as the last box was being hoisted on the top of the gay 
red and green omnibus, a droschke drove furiously up to the door, 
and out of it leaped a travel-stained, very energetic young man. 
Sady ran forward at sight of the well-known broad figure, in the 
loose-skirted sporting coat. The feeling of solid British honesty 
and stedfastness which John Holdfast always brought about with 
him filled her soul with a sense of relief so acute that she nearly 
burst into tears. 

* Oh, Johnny, Johnny !’ she cried, holding out both hands. 


Sarolta had drawn her armchair close to the stove and sat 
huddled against its warmth, waiting on, with a kind of dazed 
impatience. At the sound of the opening door she drew her thick 
veil over her face, and rose. 

‘How long you’ve been!’ she said pettishly, without turning 
her head, as she tied the folds of gossamer under her chin. 

*Sarolta ! ’ 

There was a note of exhilaration in Sady’s voice that commanded 
attention. 

Sarolta looked then, and through the web of grey saw mistily 
the good face, all knotted with anxiety, and yet somehow radiant 
with hope, of her faithful lover. She made a blind movement 
towards him, hardly knowing that she did so. 

He was beside her—he had caught her hands : 

‘Tam here,’ he was saying in his blundering way—‘ I am here, 
Sarolta.’ 

‘ Some day, one never can tell, you may want a friend,’ had he said 
to her long ago in Paris. If ever forlorn human creature wanted a 
friend it was she !—And Johnny was here. 

‘She just fell against him,’ said Sady to herself afterwards, 
thinking back upon the scene. 

Thus a child who in search of fairy adventure has lost its way 
in the alluring cruel woods and been found again may fall into the 
arms of its nurse, the safe and natural refuge, and think it peace. 
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{t was only Johnny—no lover to bring fire and joy, no Titan to 
lift the soul off its standing-place and whirl it to heights of unbelieve- 
able rapture—but only poor, humdrum, long-suffering, inevitable, 
unchanging Johnny. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


TWO YEARS LATER. 


MapaMeE Costanza emerged, with some difficulty but not without 
dignity, from the station fly, mounted the steps of Chilburgh 
Castle, and crossed its granite portico with an alacrity that amazed 
the footman following behind her. Two years more of jovial 
life had increased those majestic proportions (and the lines of a 
fashionable purple tailor-made did not serve to disguise them), 
but the lady’s energy was unimpaired by time, or weight. So 
superb was the condescension with which she swept in upon them, 
that footman and butler gave way before her as if her appearance 
had been not only an expected but an honouring event. 

‘Lady Holdfast is at home? That is well. You need not 
ask—you can announce me.’ She paused, wreathed in smiles. 
‘I am an old friend,’ she said in her precise English. ‘ Your 
mistress will be very glad to see me.’ 

The butler was too well trained to allow the smallest responsive 
softening of his own countenance. He ushered the visitor, across 
the marble spaces of the hall, into a room on the right, requested 
her name, and departed with the non-committal assurance that he 
would inform her ladyship. 

Madame Costanza stood in the middle of the room and chuckled. 

‘Inform her ladyship !’ she mimicked to herself. ‘ Ma petite 
Sarolta!’ And then she looked about her, with an eye of lightning 
appreciation. ‘Faith, we are finely lodged! . . . Saperlipopeite, 
if those garlands are not du Grinling Gibbons, my adoration !— 
And old masters—a Rubens, I’ll swear. A Rubens, early manner. 
. . . Dieu, quel portrait! The folds of that blue dress, swirling 
down the canvas ... what a lesson for some of those young 
moderns!’ She moved about the room with her wonderful alert 
tread. ‘ Hobbema—Giorgione—What a thing it is to have an- 
cestors! It was never our Johnny who collected those treasures— 
Dll lay my head to that! Hey, the beautiful room! How mellow, 
how rich, how deep-toned, how subdued—how perfectly dans 
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le cadre! Nota thing to leap to the eye, except those little flames 
round the logs on the great hearth. They have their merit, these 
barbaric open hearths ! ’ 

Madame Costanza’s peregrination had brought her to the 
writing-table. Here she paused, surveying its fittings. With a 
sudden crow of laughter she recognised her own photograph. 

‘Aha! here is the great Laura Costanza! It does one pleasure, 
all the same, not to be quite forgotten . . .! Sady Schreiber too, 
with her pretty minois ... @ croquer! Is all the gallery here ? 
No. No,’ repeated the observer thoughtfully. ‘Neither Fried- 
helm nor Lothnar!... Who is this splendid person with her 
robes of coronation ? ’ 

She lifted the massive silver frame and scrutinised the portrait. 
There was a dedication which she read: ‘ Yours affectionately, 
Vera Warborough.’ 

She replaced it with an expressive sniff. ‘As long as I don’t 
find Sir Pringle to make the pendant! No, Dieu merci, it is an old 
lady. Do I not know her, that one? Yes, Ido. Ah, it is the 
little fat dame, at the Schoene Aussicht, she who could not bear 
to hear the word “stomach.” La pauvre !’ 

Madame chuckled as she contemplated the portly presentment. 
‘ What does she say ?—“‘ Darling Sarolta, from the godmother.” ’ 

‘Darling Sarolta! ...’ The singing-mistress laid this photo- 
graph also out of her hand, with some scorn. ‘ We sing another 
song now! This is a base world. What is she doing then, that 
little Sarolta, de me faire le pied de grue? Is she by chance become 
grand, with all this grandeur? Eh—that would not suit me any 
day—above all not to-day.’ 

With an air of severity upon her countenance, corresponding 
to the thought, she turned at the sound of the opening door. But 
as Sarolta entered, every motion was superseded in her old mistress’s 
affectionate heart by the pleasure of the meeting. Sarolta was 
folded in the weli-remembered capacious embrace. 

‘La voild, cette enfant, la voild !’ Madame repeated, between 
resounding kisses. ‘Is it possible? The little Sarolta who gave 
me such a time of it!’ 

Here she held her pupil at arm’s length and her hawk’s eyes 
scrutinised : ‘ Ht avec ¢a, it is not the same Sarolta at all. Heavens, 
how changed you are—ume beauté! Ah, but where is my little prima 
donna 

‘I don’t know,’ said Lady Holdfast slowly. 
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These were the first words she had spoken, and they came with 
a smile; but the vivacious teacher had a sudden impression of 
chill. 

‘ Ugh,’ she said, moving towards the hearth. ‘ What a climate 
you have, you English ! ’ 

They sat opposite to each other, and there fell silence. Madame 
Costanza stared first at Sarolta and then at the rosy flame-lit logs, 
marshalling her conclusions: ‘ Dressed to perfection, even for the 
country ... Grey tailor-made, lingerie blouse—the simplicity 
that costs the eyes out of the head! And coiffée!—by a French 
maid, fora wager. Nopaint. Ellenes’amuse pas after the fashion 
of your modern “ smart.” But then what a skin !—as fine as those 
pearls at ears and throat ... and that’s not saying little! Ce 
pauore Johnny, he does not do things by halves! And how she 
suits the luxurious setting! Talk of birth! She’s imposing now— 
positively imposing, the little Polish one, brought up in the house 
of Mosenthal! And she sits and she smiles at me, and does not 
even care to put the question: What brings you? What do you 
want with me? Ah, ga, she used not to be marble,— Well, 
Sarolta,’ cried Madame aloud, ‘ I’ve come all this way north to 
pay you a little visit, you see.’ 

Sarolta’s straight eyebrows quivered into a faint curve of 
interrogation, but there was nothing lacking in the cordiality 
of the words : 

‘Oh, Madame, how good of you! How delightful for me !— 
You have come to stay, of course ?—Johnny will be so pleased.’ 

‘No—’ said Madame, rather drily. ‘I have not come to stay, 
my dear. My fly is waiting. I take the 6.40 train back to London. 
You can give me a cup of tea, by-and-by—no more. And as for—’ 
she hesitated on the old familiar appellation, then corrected herself 
formally—‘ as for Sir John, I hope we may meet, but I am glad 
to have been able to speak to you first. Voyons, Sarolta,’ she 
broke out, with irrepressible impatience, ‘ have you no desire to 
know what can have brought me—me, Costanza,’—the familiar 
gesture indicated that unmistakable personality—‘ three hundred 
miles north, away from my occupations, to seek you ? ’ 

Lady Holdfast shot a swift startled look between her long 
black lashes at the speaker. 

‘Well, I hoped,’ she said then, with an air of gentle gaiety that 
played on the surface of eye and lip—no deeper— that you might 
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be taking us, on your way somewhere, and perhaps be able to stay 
a few days—to pay us a little visit.’ 

‘Visit! Have I time for visits? When I go to Purgatory, 
my love, that will be my first opportunity for a visit of pleasure. 
No, no; when I come to people—even to you, my angel—it is on 
business. But to show how good my manners are, we will talk 
a little about yourself first. How does it go? Need I ask, eh? 
Sir John, the pearl of husbands? Of course. Little ones ?—No 
little ones! How is that possible ? ’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Sarolta. In her turn, she was looking 
thoughtfully into the flames. 

Madame Costanza flung another of her searching looks at the 
set face ; at the hands lying listlessly one across the other. Some- 
thing she knew of the story of Sarolta’s last night in Frankheim— 
enough for her rich imagination to develop, after its own dramatic 
fashion. But, whatever trouble the past had held, the present was, 
surely, satisfactory enough. After two years of prosperous married 
life with an adoring young husband, Sarolta ought not to look so 
strangely unlike herself. It was unnatural! She could not 
reconcile the girl she had known—wayward, impulsive, eager April- 
creature—with this woman of unyouthful detachment, coldness, 
and apathy. 

‘ Well,’ she proceeded, probing, ‘and are you quite content ? 
No hankerings after the old life? No regrets to have exchanged 
the glory of the prima donna for the majesty of the chételaine ? 
Quite content to use your voice for little drawing-room songs ? ’ 

‘I don’t sing at all,’ said Sarolta harshly. She looked straight 
at Madame Costanza. There was a sombre gleam in the depths of 
those eyes that, up to this, had held such indifference. 

‘You don’t sing! What—what is this absurdity ?’ the other 
screamed. Once again she swept her surroundings with a glance 
of comprehensive scrutiny. 

‘It is true, there is no piano. Your own sitting-room, and no 
piano! Ah, I felt the moment I entered there was something 
wanting, and it was that! . . . What is the meaning of this ?’ 

‘ But it is quite simple. It means I don’t care to sing.’ 

*‘You—you! Do I hear aright? Is this Sarolta speaking to 
me? Sarolta Vaneck, with the voice of the century !’ 

Lady Holdfast’s pale face grew a shade paler; but her lips 
still had their freezing smile as she answered : 
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‘You forget, Madame, that Sarolta Vaneck does not exist 
any more.’ 

‘ Ah bien!’ exclaimed Madame. 

The other rose and stood looking down at her friend, the angry 
fire deepening in her eyes and belying her air of chill composure. 

‘ Eh, what is this ?’ went on the geniallady. ‘ You are not atall 
dead, let me tell you, while you can look like that. Ah, I thought 
you had grown into a pretty dummy at first; but now—j’aime 
mieuz ca! Yes, yes, she still lives, the Sarolta. Let me tell 
you what is the matter with you: you bore yourself, my dear ; 
your artist soul is pining for an outlet in all this stifling luxury 
and grandeur. I come, it seems, in the very nick of time!’ She 
drew herself out of her chair in her turn and, with one of her 
unsurpassably dramatic gestures, produced a telegram from her 
travelling-bag. She flourished the orange envelope before Sarolta’s 
eyes ; then shook out the pink sheet and flapped it open, tapping 
it with her large white finger. ‘Listen—this is what I received 
this morning : 

‘“ Find Sarolta at once. Lothnar.”’ 

With a sharp movement Lady Holdfast covered her eyes with 
one hand, while with the other she felt for the ledge of the chimney- 
piece. . . . How long ago, and in what other life, was it that a girl 
had stood palpitating before her teacher and heard the first message 
from Lothnar, which was to mean such a rending experience ? 
She drew her breath stormily : but if she had learned nothing else 
these long two years, she had learned self-control. 

‘Yes, he wants you again!’ pursued Madame Costanza. ‘ Rien 
que ¢a, ma chére. After two years—a pretty compliment, let me 
tell you! You know, of course, about the Mourning Symphony 
upon which he has been working. Comment? You donot know! 
Is it possible? What kind of an existence have you condemned 
yourself to, my pauvre petite? The great Symphony, the new 
inspiration that has saved Lothnar’s life and reason. His Memorial 
to Friedhelm Reinhardt! But, it is the musical event of the age! 
Oh, marvels are again taking place at Frankheim, I assure you. On 
this next anniversary of his friend’s death, Lothnar steps once more 
before the world. The opera-house is re-opened, Frankheim lives 
again! The Grand-Duke is enchanted. It is said that the Kaiser 
has signified his intention of being present. What a man, this 
Lothnar—he brings everyone to his feet in the end! You see, 
Germany thought she had lost one of her glories. Eh, eh, he has 
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made them miss him! It is an art I never learned. But the 
Symphony! Lothnar has planned it all, with the faithfulness of a 
woman; such a monument toa friend! Who would have thought 
he had it in him to care for anyone like that? As for the work, 
I am told it is unsurpassable—a tragic splendour! Ah, mais !—’ 

She paused. Lady Holdfast had now placed both hands on the 
high stone mantelshelf and was leaning her brow against them, 
staring into the fire. Madame surveyed her a trifle nervously ; 
executed for her own satisfaction a most expressive grimace, and 
proceeded in falsely confident tones : 

‘It is orchestral—symphonic—with a chorus of men’s voices, 
and one of boys.’ But only one solo part—the soprano. In fine, 
such a singular conception that it takes a Lothnar to carry it 
through! All marches to perfection. One thing only is wanting— 
the soprano that will satisfy our genius. I sent him five—Five!’ 
screamed Madame Costanza, rapidly ticking the number off on her 
outspread hand. ‘They were of every colour, to suit every con- 
ceivable taste: he would have none of them. He has broken 
five hearts, not to speak of my own—but that is a detail... . 
Then he begins to insult me by telegram ; I return the compliment. 
In the end, « he will look out for himself,” says he. I reply : “ Good 
luck!” But I say to myself: “Wait a bit, my fine fellow! 
You’ll come back to me—as usual.” That was three months ago. 
And on this my little season visit to London, what should pursue 
me? Another telegram, re-directed from Paris—the telegram 
I have just read to you: “‘ Find Sarolta at once. Lothnar.” You 
know what that means ? ’ 

There was a silence. Madame’s breath came a little quickly ; 
she stood, reflecting anxiously upon her whilom pupil. ‘She 
would make a furore,’ thought she. ‘Her nerves have had a 
chance: the repose, the country life, the perfect material comfort 


—if the spirit has been starved, the body has profited! She has . 


become a splendid woman, that little overstrung Polish girl. No 
matter if it has kept silent: from such a chest the voice can only 
come forth improved, or I do not know my métier. Come,’ she 
cried aloud, ‘ ma belle enfant, you shall be the great artist once more 
—it need only be once. And if you are not tempted to consent 
for the sake of the old mistress who always loved you, and did her 
best for you—I don’t conceal from you, my child, that it means 
a great deal to me if a pupil of mine has this triumph—consent 
for the sake of the memory of the good man who was also your 
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friend. It is the only tribute you can give him; it will be a 
magnificent one.’ 

Sarolta lifted her head slowly. She was very pale. 

You ask the impossible,’ she said at last, in a colourless voice. 
‘Look, Madame: do you see that heap of white ash down there ? 
It is consumed ; it is finished; you cannot expect flame out of it 
any more. Well, it is like that with me.’ 

A moment the Costanza’s brown eyes dilated with a startled 
expression ; then she went down on her knees with her astounding 
agility, and began to puff upon the heap of ashes with an energy 
that made her look like some monstrous cherub on an Italian 
ceiling. 

‘Ah!’ With a scream of triumph she scrambled up again, 
and caught her hostess’s hands. ‘There is the flame, my dear. 
It was red all the time, under the white.’ 

‘Red under the white,’ repeated Sarolta. She snatched her 
hands away and flung herself upon the sofa, once more hiding her 
face. ‘ You don’t know what you are asking of me,’ she whispered. 

‘It cannot be that you are afraid of failing!’ cried Madame 
all at once at the height of a tempest of wrath. Lady Holdfast 
shook her head. ‘You are not going to try and make me 
believe that your voice is gone—me, Costanza, who have 
had the treatment of half the prime donne in the world these 
twenty years! Ha, I’m glad of that! You are afraid of your 
husband, perhaps? It will annoy him...’ 

Again the mute answer, emphatic in its denial. 

‘How is it possible then? Do you not want a triumph once 
again, after the stupidity, the fiasco at the Altschloss—which was 
none of your fault, en parenthése—Sady told me about it. Ho— 
Webel with his bright idea! I should like to give him my opinion 
upon that precious function! Such nonsense! All Lothnar 
wanted was to be left alone for a while. They could not do that. 
Save us from our friends! Well, come, if you won’t do it for 
Reinhardt’s memory, or for my sake, or for your own satisfaction, 
do it for Lothnar, then ! ’ 

This was a risky card to play, and she knew it. But it was 
her last, and Madame played it with a splendid courage. 

‘For Lothnar!’ Lady Holdfast straightened herself; dropped 
her hands from before her face. ‘For Lothnar!’ she repeated. 
‘For his sake! For the sake of the man who—’ She got up and 
approached Madame Costanza. ‘Do you know what that man 
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did to me—what he did tome? I was so young, I knew nothing— 
a little fool. He came like a fire across my life, and left—nothing. 
You asked me just nowif Ihadchildren. Isaidto myself: Does 
a dead woman have children? I was glad to be dead: it was 
peace at least. Now you come, calling me to life again—life is 
torture! You have blown on the fire under the white ash, and it 
burns, it burns.’ 

Madame Costanza’s large, warm, forceful clasp once more 
seized upon the slender hands. 

‘ But you will sing—you will sing!’ she said. 

Sarolta looked into the hawk-like eyes, devouring and com- 
manding, fierce in their desire. Once more she felt herself in the 
grip of the Artist’s ruthless egoism. So that Art be served, what 
mattered the suffering, the sacrifice ?—Nay, if from the tortured 
soul should rise a purer cry, was it not all gain? An overwhelming 
sensation of helplessness stole over her. 

‘ Yes,’ she said, like one hypnotised, ‘I suppose I shall sing.’ 

And out of her unexpected surrender sprang unexpectedly 
a fierce desire. Yes, she would sing—if only once again. The red 
still burned under the white ! 

Madame drew a gasping breath of relief, plumped down op 
the sofa, and drew the other beside her. 

‘You have given me a pretty fright !’ she ejaculated. 


But though ‘Sarolta’ had thus consented, ‘ Lady Holdfast’ 
had still many things to discuss, and conditions to impose—which 
she did with restored calmness and a great deal of determination. 
She had deliberately cut herself aloof from the artist’s life; and 
even with Sady correspondence had languished. She knew nothing, 
would know nothing, of what had happened at Frankheim after 
her flight. But now she questioned.—Lothnar had left the place, 
very shortly after herself, she was now informed; had taken 
a sudden horror of it, had fled to the Tyrol, where he had lived in 
complete seclusion, seeing only Webel and a few other picked 
friends. The little town had languished, forlorn; but the Master 
had recovered what was life to him, his inspiration. The last 
year the T'rauer Symphonie had occupied his every thought. 

‘If I sing—’ said Sarolta ponderingly, at last, ‘it must be as 
Sarolta Vaneck. If Dr. Lothnar has heard of my marriage—’ 

‘He has not!’ screamed the other. ‘Why, ma pauvre enfant, 
that monster of genius, if you think he has as much as asked after 
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you, or any of his singers! Bah, with that one, it is only when 
you are wanted that you are remembered!’ 

She spoke out of the intensity of her desire, not meaning to 
be brutal; but at the look upon Sarolta’s face she caught herself 
up and went on in softer accents : 

‘ Voyons, Sarolta—how could he have heard anything, when 
in Frankheim itself not a soul knows of you and your Sir John! 
Does not this very telegram prove his ignorance ?’ 

Lady Holdfast fixed her glance searchingly upon the speaker’s 
face—but Madame’s eyes were the mirror of a very honest soul 
—then gave a little sigh: 

‘If it is understood, then, that my married name is not to be 
brought into it, not to be made known— 

‘Nothing more simple, my dear. As for Lothnar, I shall simply 
wire : 

‘ “ T have found Sarolta ; she consents. 

‘ Wait a moment,’ said Lady Holdfast. She laid her white hand, 
with its sparkling weight of rings, upon the singing-mistress’s 
cheerfully gesticulating arm. ‘There is yet another point; I 
will study the part with you, and attend one rehearsal at Frankheim 
before the performance, but that is all: except for this I will not 
meet Dr. Lothnar.’ 

This was the signal for the good lady to jeter les hauts cris— 
what she herself would have described as ‘ the high cries.’ But 
Lady Holdfast was immovable. They could have an understudy 
in case at that one rehearsal she failed to please the composer. 
She would herself pay the understudy, should there be any difficulty 
on the score of money. 

Madame Costanza gazed at her, pursing her lips. 

There fell a silence ; and in the silence, the teacher’s expressive 
countenance became set into lines of sadness that were almost 
tragic. Frank, impulsive creature as she was, there were unex- 
pected delicacies and reticences in her nature. She never spoke 
of the sorrows of her own life—neither would she seek to probe 
the wounds of another. What had Lothnar done to this child ! 

‘ You have suffered much, ma fille,’ she said at last. Her deep 
voice vibrated. It was as if all the passionate grief of her own 
existence had awakened in sympathy. Then her unconquerable 
optimism rose uppermost once more. 

‘ But one sings none the worse for that—believe me,’ she added 
cheerfully. 
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‘I knew you would tell me so,’ said Sarolta, with a little angry 
laugh. 

Madame surveyed her again in silent reflection—prudently, 
then, she gave another turn to the conversation : 

‘ And you really expect me to make conditions with Lothnar ? 
Conditions with Lothnar, juste ciel /’ 

‘ It is for him to accept or refuse,’ said Sarolta. If the composer 
could not trust them both sufficiently, there was no more to be 
said. 

‘Well, well,’ cried the other, who had too good a knowledge 
of human nature not to know when she was beaten; and who 
possessed the quality, so useful in life, to be able to make the best 
of a compromise. ‘He must trust us—he shall trust us—or let 
him go hang!’ 

Then, with the glee of a child, she prepared for departure. 

She was sorry not to see ce bon Sir John, but she must be back 
in London that night—and no doubt she would meet him soon. 

‘For you will come to Paris and work? Ah, it is a marvel, 
that Symphony! You will not regret it, my little Sarolta. To 
bury such a talent as yours! Pity you will not see Sady. Yes, 
she is in America, my love. Did you not know? She has had a 
success, over there, with her linnet notes and that winning 
personality of hers—And has she told you?—No, I will not 
be indiscreet, but there are rumours that she and your cousin 
Mosenthal—’ 

‘What!’ cried Sarolta, a gleam of mirth in her eyes—‘ What, 
poor little Chop ? . . . How dare he aspire so high ?’ 

‘ My dear, he’s already a great little man, on his own. He and 
Sady have been touring the States together. Tut, my dear, you 
know nothing. He has a future, I tell you.’ 

‘He has indeed, if Sady cares for him,’ said Sarolta softly. 


As Madame was driven, through the autumnal mists, back to 
Chilburgh station, she pondered deeply upon Sarolta’s attitude. 
‘She has cut herself away from the past as completely as she possibly 
can! Not even with Sady (Sady, her little providence!) has 
she kept up relations. The Mosenthals are well pensioned, I have 
no doubt, but it is quite clear she has not laid eyes on one of them 
since her marriage. Ah, mais, what ugly things people must say of 
her, who do not know !—It is not baseness, it is not ingratitude, it 
is not the mean shame of the new fine-lady for the poor relations, 
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it is not that she finds it more to her advantage to keep up with 
a Warborough or a fat Lady Caroline . . . no, no, it isnot want of 
feeling—it is that she feels too much, la pauore petite/ It is 
that she is afraid of herself; it is the sick shrinking from old asso- 
ciation, the nausea of the past in one who has too cruelly suffered ! 
Sac-d-papier ! What then did he do to her, that monster of genius ? 
And she had my photograph on the writing-table ! ’ 


Madame Costanza had professed herself fully confident of 
success with Dr. Lothnar; nevertheless it was somewhat to her 
surprise that she received next day the Master’s acceptance of 
Sarolta’s conditions—acceptance without a single comment. The 
excellent lady promptly, however, took much pride to herself. 

‘ He knows he can trust Costanza,’ she said gorgeously. 

When Lady Holdfast, up in the North, read the singing-mistress’s 
jubilant telegram, a voice within her said : 

‘He knows he can trust Sarolta.’ 

Sir John Holdfast brought his wife to Paris with the unalter- 
able generosity of temper which characterised all his dealings with 
her. He left his pheasants without a murmur, and with amiable 
mendacity declared it was ‘ great larks to be in Gay Paree.’ 

Madame Costanza, her shrewd eye upon him, wondered many a 
time what lay under that still boyish affability of demeanour. 
It was quite clear to her that the whole affair was an anxiety to 
him. But then it seemed to her that all his relations with Sarolta 
were tinged with anxiety. There were lines about his mouth and 
eyes which spoke not only of doubtful thought, but of endurance, of 
long patience. 

‘It is my belief,’ said Madame to herself with profound con- 
viction, ‘ that the young man is an angel.’ 

As for Sarolta’s voice—though the teacher grumbled and 
vowed that they had terrible work in front of them, and that she 
was only just in time to prevent what was worse than murder, in 
her heart she was enchanted with it. 

“My dear,’ she wrote to Sady, ‘it is a marvel! I could cry 
out all the eyes of my head to think that anything so divine has 
been lost to the world.’ 

In the early days of November Sir John and Lady Holdfast and 
Madame Costanza took the road to Frankheim. It was arranged 
that Sir John was to part company with them at Stiittgart to 
facilitate the scheme of Sarolta’s incognito, and that he would 
only rejoin his wife after the concert. 
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‘Oh, I say, but you won’t mind my getting a ticket and coming 
to hear you ? ’ he asked wistfully. ‘I’d like to hear you, you know.’ 

‘Of course not, Johnny,’ she said with the sweetness which 
Madame Costanza felt was such a surface thing. 

‘But you'll keep the secret,’ proceeded she, after a pause, 
drawing her dark brows together. She pulled off her wedding-ring 
and gave it to him. ‘This would lead to questions,’ she said, 
‘At Frankheim I am Sarolta Vaneck, nothing more—you’ll 
remember that.’ 

‘Oh, yes, I’ll remember,’ assured Johnny. He put the ring 
in his pocket, rubbed his crisp brown head, and looked at her 
dubiously ; but he made no remonstrance. 

‘He would make the perfect husband for a professional! ’ 
reflected the teacher. ‘ What a pity he should be so rich! ’ 

It was a very different journey from that which the girl had 
taken two years before in her second-class carriage, under Frau 
Hegemann’s grim guardianship. As far as Stiittgart Lady Holdfast 
travelled with all the accessories of wealth and rank : the reserved 
carriage, the cushions, the sable rug, the dainty tea-basket, the 
ministration of well-trained servants, the obsequiousness of railway 
officials—and, above all, Johnny, Johnny who knew the exact 
angle at which his wife’s head liked to rest ; who knew the amount 
of air it was safe to admit into the carriage; Johnny who never 
obtruded his personality, yet had an instinct like a woman’s for 
the precise moment when he might be of use. It was all accepted 
as a matter of course. Once or twice Madame Costanza, though 
she blessed the circumstances which facilitated her own desire, 
felt as if she could shake the spoilt, indifferent wife. 

‘If Costanza had been like that!’ thought the lady, whose 
matrimonial experience had been stormy. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Saro.ta exchanged never a word with Dr. Lothnar on the day 
of the final rehearsal ; he did not appear among the singers—only 
took his place at the orchestral desk. It was a dull November 
afternoon, and though, after the German fashion, the theatre was 
well warmed, the general impression was one of gloom and chill. 
At the best of times a rehearsal is a dismal affair: the great empty 
spaces that should be full of responsive human presences, the 
shrouded seats, the half lighting, the workaday clothes of the 
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professionals, the strange sounds of instruments and voices in the 
void that seems to engulph without giving back. 

But Sarolta was not nervous—she felt singularly mistress of 
herself and of the situation ; a different entity in every way from 
that Sarolta who had feared and hoped, rejoiced and suffered, 
with such intensity. 

Yet, when Lothnar hurled himself into his seat with the well- 
remembered headlong impetuosity—when, without salutation to 
anyone, he seized his baton, held a moment’s absorbed communion 
with himself, swept the orchestra with a lightning glance and 
then lifted his arm—she knew that Madame Costanza had been 
right, and that the old Sarolta, Sarolta the singer, was not dead : 
that under the white ash the red fire still burned. She had a 
sudden sense as if life had been in abeyance these two years; as 
if her heart was going to beat again that had been so still, blood 
about to leap through her veins once more. But she caught at 
her fiercely earned self-control ; she faced the old self with all the 
hardness of the new. 

‘I will not tremble and yield. _I will not be his creature, his 
instrument to play upon. I will hold my soul my own, and his 
music that I give out I will give out my own way.’ So she spoke 
to herself and fought with herself; while that music’s tragic 
splendour (Madame had well defined it) rose about her like the 
waves of a mighty sea, beating upon every nerve and sensibility, 
as the storm wind beats on the solitary mountain-pine. 

But Sarolta’s strength had been gathered also in bitterness 
apart, in silent endurance, in utter disillusion. That is the strength 
that tells. 

When she stepped quietly forward to her place, at the appointed 
moment, her pulses were steady; she knew that she would not 
fail. 
The stage was crossed by a couple of glaring lights that flung 
equally dense shadows. Of deliberate purpose she halted within 
the circle of those unsparing rays, and she felt that Lothnar 
instantly flung his gaze upon her with a light in his eyes that seemed 
almost as searching. Then the nervous hand she knew so well 
measured the slow opening notes of her sad song. 

The rehearsal proceeded without a single arrest. At its 
conclusion Herr Lothnar, without a word, dropped from his 
high perch and disappeared. 

It was the useful Webel who brought news of the Master’s 
gratification to the waiting performers—Webel, the same self- 
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possessed businesslike personality as ever; only sleeker and more 
prosperous-looking. 

‘He is satisfied,’ said this laconic being. And, instantly, strained 
nerves relaxed and involuntary smiles replaced frowns of anxiety. 

Madame Costanza was jubilant—but sarcastically ejaculated 
the old jeer : 

‘Satisfied ? Rien que ga/’ She wondered what he had ex- 
pected! She herself had ‘ wept like a calf’ with enthusiasm. As 
for her pupil, hein? What did Herr Webel think of that voice 
now ? 

Herr Webel stiffly shook hands with Sarolta, but made no 
comment. 

‘He has grown quite empotté !’ said Madame vindictively to 
her companion as they drove back to the hotel, where modestly 
they lodged together. ‘Since he has married that smug little 
widow of poor Friedhelm——’ 

Sarolta, who had been staring out of the window at the familiar 
street scenes, turned her eyes slowly upon the speaker. 

‘Has Herr Webel married Madame Reinhardt?’ she said 
dazedly. 

A rush of overwhelming memory swept over her... . Once 
again she was kneeling by the death-bed, and Lothnar was raging 
above the shrouded figure in a wrath and a sorrow commensurate 
only with his own immense personality. ‘ Anyone else would have 
served you as well—will serve you as well—miserable creature 
who could not even keep life in his splendid frame! ...’ 

The droschke rumbled and rattled, and for a while there was 
silence. Then Lady Holdfast spoke again : 

‘She hated me in the end, that poor woman. I never knew 
why.’ 

‘ There was a good deal of slanderous gossip talked about you, 
my child,’ said Madame sententiously. ‘It is the fate of every 
artist.’ She chuckled suddenly. ‘Frau Hegemann, I hear, has 
had a stroke and goes in an invalid chair, speechless.—There is a 
justice,’ she added piously. Then, ‘ And to-morrow you triumph,’ 
she said, 

Sarolta wondered what to-morrow would bring. For to-night 
she had the knowledge that she had done well—that she had not 
failed in a single technical point. She was also assured of an in- 
creased power and depth of voice ; but she knew too that she had 
not yielded herself—never could she do that again! To sing 
sweetly, clearly, correctly, with a due crescendo here and a measured 
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filé there : as"safely as a piece of mechanism . . . to the rending 
of Lothnar’s heartstrings—would that be to tziumph ? Nay, that 
she was strong enough to give no more: there lay her triumph. 

She smiled without replying. It was the smile that made 
Madame feel cold. 


The theatre had been draped in purple and silver as for a royal 
mourning ; Lothnar’s whim was law in Frankheim, and even the 
exalted personage who was to occupy the box surmounted for the 
occasion by the Imperial crown had signified his approval. 

‘It is only in this land,’ he was reported to have said, ‘ that 
such noble ideals of friendship still exist: another sign of the 
virility of my people in these days of degeneracy.’ 

Sarolta had clothed herself in filmy draperies of black crépe ; 
it was a garment fashioned by the greatest house in Paris, and the 
vogue of the day being for the Tanagra effect, it was peculiarly 
suited to the long slender lines of her figure. Out of the blackness 
the whiteness of throat and cheek showed with the beauty of the 
magnolia-flower. 

‘ Blanche comme une Polonaise ! ’ said Madame Costanza, survey- 
ing her critically before they started.—‘ But won’t you put on 
your pearls, my daughter ?’ 

‘Sarolta Vaneck with the pearls of Catherine of Russia ! ’ smiled 
Lady Holdfast. ‘That would scarce look convincing, would it ?’ 

‘Ah, that incognito,’ mocked Madame—*it will be the secret 
of Punch to-morrow all over Frankheim !’ 

‘ To-morrow I shall be gone,’ said Sarolta. 

So it was without a jewel, the most mourning figure conceiv- 
able, that she sat waiting apart for her call in the artists’ foyer. 
She had flung a black scarf over her head, instead of the plumed hat 
that Madame had counselled. Her hands were locked together 
upon her knees. Statuesque in her sable draperies, her veiled head 
crowned with a coronal of black hair, her straight eyebrows drawn, 
her face set, she might have been the symbolic figure of Lothnar’s 
whole intention—an embodied Lament. 

The other artists looked at her askance. How she had changed, 
the little Sarolta ! 

‘Say, mein Lieber,’ said the chief bass to a companion, ‘ what 
has happened there? The girl has ‘had her story ” since we knew 
her,’ 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

_* Probably her half-dozen stories,’ he answered brutally. 
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Then they were silent, for Webel had come into the room, and 
speech was not allowed anywhere in Lothnar’s theatre once the 
music was started. He had a severe glance for the delinquents, 
but went straight to Sarolta and, without a word, laid a twisted 
note upon her lap. 

She gazed at him inquiringly ; without speaking, he turned 
away from her. 

She took up the bit of paper then, unfolded it, and read : 
Sarolta—sing thou for Lothnar to-night !” 

The characters, unusually large and black for German hand- 
writing, seemed suddenly to turn to fire as she read. Involuntarily 
she crushed the sheet in her hand. Something within her—whether 
her soul, her heart, that imprisoned self, she knew not—fluttered 
like a wild bird startled from sleep. Clenching her hand, she 
strove to fight it down. Oh, it was not the old love, not any base 
kindling of a now forbidden passion ; it was not that she longed for 
one moment of that past ecstasy; but it was as if her own murdered 
youth cried out for the pity of it! All the little Sarolta’s dreams, 
all her soaring ambitions, the knowledge in herself of her own rare 
gifts, the joy in them, the power she had had in her for a love un- 
utterable and encompassing—all that was lost; that could come 
never again, never again—it was the vision of what had been and 
the vision of what was to be. Sorrow rose in her like a tide, too 
deep for bitterness. . . . 

And so, when she got up and went forth, and stood at last in 
her place to sing, it was not for Reinhardt, the strong man stricken 
in his prime, that she lamented, it was not for Lothnar she sang 
and the piercing grief of his bereaved genius—it was for the Sarolta 
that had been. 

The strange composition ended with the solo which was hers 
to sing. As voice and orchestra fell into silence together, Sarolta 
for the first time looked down at the conductor. 

Lothnar’s face was livid pale, and the tears were running down. 
Their eyes met: through those tears his were flaming. 

‘I shall never sing again,’ said Sarolta to herself, as she swept 
her single curtsey towards the royal box, and slowly withdrew— ~ 
her long draperies trailing. 

The foyer was crowded, and she paused on the threshold, hesitat- 
ing, then drew back in the shadow of the great screen that sheltered 
the room from stage draughts. Unnoticed she watched the scene, 
waiting for her opportunity to depart. There were too many there 
present whom she had known, and nothing was farther from 
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her desire than to be greeted, congratulated, or questioned. She 
heard herself spoken of in many tones, high-pitched in praise and 
astonishment, as Madame Costanza, like a mighty vessel in full 
sail, cleaved her way through the throng, receiving and acknowledg- 
ing felicitations with a magnificent proprietorship. 

Herr Webel, with an unwontedly beaming countenance, entered, 
piloting his wife—Frau Bertha, perceptibly plumper, increasingly 
self-satisfied, clad in rustling black silk (no doubt as a tribute to 
the departed), but adorned with a highly wired spray of lily of the 
valley, symbolic of her new bridal state. With no detriment to 
her evident content the lady had been crying—comfortable, easy, 
sentimental tears. 

‘ Ah, yes,’ she cried, as Madame Costanza effusively greeted her, 
‘from Heaven, surely, Friedhelm has smiled down upon us this night. 
I cannot believe but that his presence has been among us. And so 
does my Conrad—’ She broke off. She had caught sight of 
Sarolta in the shadow, and their eyes had met across the to and fro. 
The little woman’s colour heightened; and, pursing her lips, she 
turned her head away. 

As if watching the doings of another world, Sarolta marked 
the movement, and had a faint amusement. 

But reaction, after the poignant emotion of the last hour, was 
already full upon her. She felt unutterably weary. She longed to 
be away from Frankheim and Frankheimers for ever. Above all 
she wanted to avoid meeting the man whose face had been wet with 
the tears her singing had evoked. 

She made an effort to edge herself out of the room, keeping 
close to the wall. But the sound of Lothnar’s name springing 
suddenly from different sides arrested her. 

Dr. Lothnar—where was he ?—Ah, the Herr Doktor ist ja mit 
dem Kaiser !—Yes, the Emperor had sent for Dr. Lothnar ! 

Webel’s smile grew broader: True, the Master was with the 
Emperor. Then came the cry: ‘ He is coming!’ and the groups 
rolled apart, as dry leaves may before a whirl of wind. 

He came, striding. Dreadful it was for Sarolta that every 
detail of the past connected with him should be stamped upon her 
soul with such vividness. She remembered how she had seen him 
marching down the mountain-side, his cloak flying behind him, 
defying the blast. . . . Oh, those days in the little wooden house ! 
The inner lament awoke again: would that she were lying as 
Reinhardt lay in the lonely hillside churchyard ! 

She would not meet Lothnar ; she could not ! 

VOL. XXX.—NO. 180, N.S, 54 
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She made a swift movement of retreat, back to the dusty shadow 
of the screen, but it was too late. That moment’s lingering, yield- 
ing to the bitterness of memory, had lost her her chance. The 
mad blue eyes were upon her. He advanced straight, disregarding 
calls, greetings, even touches, with the arrogance which he alone 
could make tolerable. 

‘ With her, with her I must speak!’ he was crying. He caught 
her arm and drew her into the light. ‘ Mit Dir /’ 

She made no resistance, but it seemed to her as if she had been 
turned to stone. She had dreaded to see him again, dreaded the 
sound of his voice, dreaded unspeakably the thought of his touch ; 
but now these things had come upon her, and she felt—nothing. 

‘How can one speak,’ went on the grating, harsh accents— 
those accents that once had been the dearest music in all the world 
to her—‘ with this chattering, this clatter ? ’ 

He grumbled into his beard, drew his brows into his stupendous 
frown ; then with violent movements caught her by the arm 1 again 
and dragged her back to the stage. 

The place was empty save for a few scene-fitters. The curtain 
was down, the only light that of a standard at the wings. The 
rawness peculiar to every stage at such a moment was obtrusive 
in that space which had held the glamour of Sarolta’s life. 

‘ Away with you! And with every one—right away ! ’ ordered 
Lothnar to the workmen, with a wave of his arms. Then he and 
Sarolta were alone. 

There was silence at first between them. That gaze of his !— 
From the first it had had the power of reaching her inmost self, 
stripping her to her very soul, breaking down all the natural barriers 
which divide one human being from another. It was upon her 
now: it demanded, it searched, it actually assaulted, but—she 
drew a long sigh—it left her unreached. She was holding the 
secret of her thoughts from him. 

Then he spoke, both arms outflung : 

‘Du! ...’ So he had been wont to cry out to Reinhardt in 
highest, deepest recognition of creator to interpreter. ‘Sarolta .. . 
how you have sung my music to-night !—I trusted, and you sang. 
Yesterday it was not my Sarolta, but I looked at you and I knew 
that she was not lost to me—not like—like the other. That could 
not have been! Du/... How you look at me! You have 
sorrow in your eyes. You sang my sorrow as it cries out in my 
soul. Ach, I knew it... I knew it !—fate cannot fail the one 
who is born to dominate. My art cannot perish so long as you live. 
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You and I—you and I together, Sarolta—it goes still! We 
can never be separated again, no more than the sound from the 
vibrating string.’ 

He came a step closer to her. In look and speech he had claimed 
her: now that his hands were laid upon her shoulders it was not 
more tangible a grasp. - 

‘Thou white one... art changed from the little Sarolta 
that stood so pale, trembling before me! Art grown strong... 
and beautiful! Dost remember my kiss, Sarolta ? Dost remember 
the carnations I gave thee to pin at thy breast ? All blood-crimson 
they were... . When thou and I kiss again, it shall be a wonder 
of crimson.’ 

He bent his head towards her—his breath fluttered her hair ; 
then his grip upon her shoulders suddenly relaxed. He stepped 
back, and into the wild gleam, into the flaming eyes there came 
surprise. 

‘How you look at me!’ he said again. He was shaken with a 
laugh. ‘Has Iphigenia become wise? ... Has Phaedra turned 
prudish ? Art afraid of the kiss without the ring? Na— 

From his little finger he wrenched a narrow circlet. Perhaps 
it had been that with which he had plighted himself to her who 
once had had golden hair and who had grown grey before her years, 
and died mad. He thrust it upon Sarolta’s unresisting finger, 
where it hung loose. 

‘My ring, my ring! Thou shalt have my ring, my name and 
my love—thou who hast been given me to fulfil me. Oh, thou shalt 
sing through me in a voice such as neither gods nor men have 
dreamed of before this! Thou shalt be beautiful for those most 
beautiful whom thou shalt reveal to the world through me. Thou 
shalt be my Helen—Helen, the World’s Desire.—What ! ’ 

The word rang sharply loud out of the husky tenderness of the 
deep-noted, low-voiced speech which had seemed to hang murmur- 
ingly in the air. 

Sarolta had made no sound, scarcely made a movement, unless 
the droop of the hand upon which he had thrust his ring could so be 
called. But from the inert finger the ring had slid off, bounded and 
rolled, circling, a little way. 

‘Was !’ cried Lothnar again ; from surprise the note struck on 
anger. 

She was already walking away from him. He made a savage 
gesture to arrest her, but she turned her eyes upon him, and he 
fell back. While he had made his singular declaration of love, 
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claiming her, out of his need, in superb egoism, her eyes had never 
left his face. They had been fixed on him desperately, with a 
kind of agony in them. Now she looked at him as if she knew him 
no more—nay, so great was the withdrawal of her soul that it was 
as if he no longer existed. 

So she passed and went from him. 

He stood alone in the emptiness looking after her, too utterly 
confounded to have room for other sensation. Then, suddenly, 
as the darkness of the wing enclosed her, it came to him that not 
one word had she spoken, while he had spoken so much, offered so 
much! Only by a look had she answered—and this look had 
obliterated him from her life . . . him, Lothnar, the compeller 
of souls ! 


Conrad Webel and a few others of the Master’s closer acquaint- 
ances were waiting in the artists’ room as Sarolta came through. 
Their whispered talk fell silent at sight of her. Webel made a 
movement forward, but she swept past, gazing inwardly upon her 
thought. 

The men looked after her curiously through the door which she 
left open behind her; they saw how she was met half-way by a 
tall young man, who sprang forward, an immense wrap of sable 
over his arm. 

The unshaded light fell on his face—it was pinched with cold 
and stamped with lines of anxiety. He folded Sarolta in the cloak 
with careful gesture, lifted the high collar about her throat, and 
gave her his arm. 

‘ Ach, is that the way with our Iphigenia ?’ said he who stood 
closest to Webel. 

Webel looked at him blankly. 

‘I must find the Master,’ he said in a troubled voice, and went 
heavily back to the stage. The first speaker shrugged his shoulders. 

‘It snows,’ he said to the others. ‘ Let us out! Who’s fora 
bowl of Glithwein ?’ 

The three caught each other jovially by the arm; but even 
as they started forward they were arrested by the sound of laughter 
—a laugh so ugly and mocking that, involuntarily, they fell apart. 

‘Gott !—wie das klingt !—Schauderhaft!’ cried one. And 
another answered : 

‘So did the Master laugh on the night at the Altschloss ! ’ 

‘It is snowing,’ said Johnny also, as he wrapped his wife in 
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her sables. ‘And, oh, Sarolta, had you no cloak ?—it’s lucky I 
thought of your furs! Not even a hat!’ He lifted the collar 
tenderly round her long throat. ‘Madame Costanza has gone on 
to the hotel ; she says she will see that tea is ready— 

‘Oh—I can’t—’ exclaimed Sarolta. She halted in her sub- 
missive advance; ‘I don’t want to stay another hour in 
Frankheim.’ 

Sir John Holdfast remained silent for an appreciable moment, 
looking at his wife’s white face. 

‘Right!’ he said in his cheerful everyday way. ‘I’ve got a 
car—a stunner, she’ll roll us into Stiittgart in a jiffy—Stiittgart’s 
quite a decent place. We’ll drop Félicie a wire and leave Thomson 
at the hotel here with a nice message for Madame. He can rejoin 
us to-morrow, with your luggage.’ 

Thomson was alert at the door of the private exit, where a 
great Mercédes was throbbing and purring. Without, the snow 
already lay white. 

‘Quick, darling!’ warned Johnny; ‘mind the step.’ He 
followed his wife into the car and gave his instructions through 
the window. Thomson saluted and walked off ; and the Mercédes 
slipped away into speed with the ease of its perfect machinery. 

They whirled on in silence for a little while after this. She 
was staring through the blurred window. Here was the foun- 
tain where they had lingered on the day after the ‘ Iphigenia’ first 
night. It gleamed white in the shaken light of a gas-lamp... . 
And here, somewhere in the darkness, must be the alley where 
Johnny had proposed for the seventh time. What was it he had 
said? ‘’Pon honour, it’s not for myself, it’s for you! It’s to 
take you out of all this.’ . . . And she had passed him without a 
word—even as just now she had passed that other ! 

A trembling took her. He turned quickly. 

*You’ve caught a chill!’ he cried, with a sharp anxiety in his 
voice. 

His arm hovered about her, but tentatively; Sarolta was 
generally unresponsive to demonstrations. 

‘No,’ she said. ‘ No—I was only thinking . . . Johnny, you 
don’t happen to have that ring about you ?’ 

‘Wedding-ring ? Rather! ’ 

With some fussiness, for his heart began to beat faster, he dived 
into his waistcoat-pocket and produced the circlet. Sarolta slid 
her ungloved hand out of the furs. 
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‘ Put it on again, please.’ 

The young man’s fingers shook as he obeyed. He had never 
yet heard that note in her voice. 

‘ How cold your hands are! ’ she cried. 

‘ Bit of a cold night,’ said he simply. 

Like a wave it broke over her; the contrast between the man 
she had loved and the man who loved her !—the contrast between 
the colossal egoist who had found in her nothing but the instrument 
of his art, to be cast away or picked up again as the mood took 
him—and this honest man who had waited and served so faithfully, 
so uncomplainingly ; who was waiting and serving still. From 
the first moment Lothnar had violated her reticences, probed her 
shrinkings, rifled her most secret thoughts; John Holdfast, even 
on this night, asked her not a single question; he shrank from 
intruding upon a withheld confidence with a delicacy that was 
almost sublime. Ulrich Lothnar had made use of her virginal 
ardours, her innocent upspring of passion, for his own ends; he 
who was her husband had consecrated all his life to her, showered 
on her ali he possessed, and made no single claim. Alas! what she 
had once given she could never give again! There was the pity 
of it. He who had moulded her as the potter moulds the clay, 
who had created to his will an Iphigenia, a Phedra, had left her a 
woman lamenting, a woman who mourned a murdered self. Yet, 
if that pulse of joy was dead in her, that spontaneous leap of the 
heart to love, she had surely still something left for her husband, 
something deep and reverent, something pitiful, sacred, and wifely ; 
and, above all else, after this realisation—had she not gratitude ? 

The passing flash of a lamp struck on his face, and she noted 
for the first time that look of sweet and patient endurance which 
had not escaped Madame Costanza; she saw the stamp of the 
strained anxiety, the wistful tenderness for her! With a sudden 
movement she cast herself upon his heart, crying out : 

‘Johnny, oh, Johnny, you are ineffably good to me!’ Then 
the tears came—overwhelming—and rending sobs. 

He flung his arms about her and held her tightly—afraid to 
speak lest he should blunder upon a wound. ... Never before 
had she been so close to him as to give him her tears.—There crept 
into his heart a hope that was exquisite. 


THE END. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE 


PLOUGH. 


WITH this number of the Magazine is 
given the sixth of a series of ‘ Examina- 
tion Papers’ on the works of famous 
authors, being Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch’s questions on R. L. Stevenson. 
For the best set of answers to this 
paper the Editor offers a prize of Two 


Guineas. The name of the Prizewinner will be announced in the 
July number of the Magazine, together with the correct answers 
to the questions. 


11. 


12. 


PAPER V. 
On the Works of Sir Walter Scott. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


. Where did Scott reveal beyond doubt the secret of his authorship ? 


Answer: ‘Rob Roy.’ The Bailie’s lecture. 


. (2) What were the Christian name and personal peculiarities of the 


Bhargeist ? (6) Whence did Scott obtain the story in which the Bhar- 
geist appears ? Answers: (a) Vanda. Ghost with bleeding finger. 
(b) Vale Royal, in Cheshire. 

‘That means she does not forgive him at all.’ Whose pious sentiment 
provoked this criticism, from whom? Answer: Rowena’s from 
Wamba. 


. * Like soor yill in simmer.’ With whose chance of moral and social amend- 


ment was this comparison made, by whom ? Answer: Davy Gellatly. 
The Laird of Balmawhapple. 


. What sinister Latin phrase is used by two characters in one book? 


Answer : Accipe hoc. 


. He got up wi’ a bang and gar’d them a’look about them.” Who was he? 


In what novels does he occur ? Answer: The Macallum Mor. ‘Rob 
Roy.’ ‘Heart of Midlothian.’ 


. (a) Mention three characters drawn by Scott from his own at different ages. 


(b) In what character does he draw from his wife? Answer: (a) Alan 
Fairford. Colonel Mannering. Chrystal Croftangry. (0) Julia Man- 
nering. 


. ‘Generous, noble, but deeply mistaken man.’ What lady thus addressed 


her admirer? Answer: Catherine Glover. 


. Who expressed, in prose, a sentiment borrowed by Tennyson, in what 


poem? Answer: Claverhouse. Tennyson’s ‘To J. 8S.’ 


. What lady had never heard of Romeo and Juliet until the play was read 


aloud to her, by whom? Answer: Rose Bradwardine. Waverley. 
What awkward phrase did who make use of in apology for having 
shinned a young lady? Answer: ‘Ye have garred me hurt the young 
lady's shank.’ Charles IT. 
(a) ‘They perfumed their oriental domes.’ Who did this? (+) Can you 
suggest an emendation of the text? Answers : (a) ‘The Nautch Girls.’ 
(6) Performed their oriental dances. 
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The prize is awarded to Mrs. Knipe, Oakholme, Hampton-in- 
Arden. Miss Mary Fraser, Inverness Lodge, Roehampton Park, 
S.W., however, was so close a second that Mr. Andrew Lang has 
generously given a further prize of £1 10s. ‘‘ to encourage research.”’ 


PAPER VI. 
On the Works of R. L. Stevenson. 


By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. 


1. Name two Continental towns having Commissaires, of whom one was 
bribed with an odd volume of Michelet, and the other swore in a fashion 
to raise a singular doubt in a maiden lady. 

Distinguish by name the public-house praised by Mr. W. Bones as ‘a 
pleasant sittyated grog-shop’ from that in which Colour-Sergeant Brand 
introduced his new friend to a number of ingenious mixtures calculated 
to prevent the approaches of intoxication: and say in whose keeping the 
bottle weat out of the story. 

3. How, failing evidence of naughtiness, would you account for a child’s being 
uncleanly, untidy and but moderately nourished? 

4. (a) ‘Stay,’ she screamed. ‘I will put them on.’ Who was she and what 
were they? (b) ‘Lie here,’ says he, ‘ and birstle.’ Who gave this advice, 
to whom? (c) ‘I’ll take the chaise for a hundred pound down, and throw 
the dinner in.’ Who made this idiomatic offer? 

5. Give alternative pronunciations of Atheneum, Goethe, Don Quixote; and the 
masonic word of donkey drivers. 

6. Who is a good man to marry for love, and how do his absences keep it? 

7. State in terms of familiar appellation what (a) was played by a young gentle- 
man with a stake in the country; and what (b) was stood by a vanman for 
three sovereigns. Combine the latter with the name of a ship’s mate who 
might not be a sailor but could dance, and produce (c) a famous English 
man of letters. 

8. In the search for what, and out of what interval of time, was a ruminant 
animal evolved? Name the animal. 

9. You are given two musical instruments. A linked capacity of jimmy on the 
one would on the other translate itself into a perfect flight of warblers. 
Name the instruments and find a common term for jimmy and warblers. 

10. ‘ He will regret it when he’s dead.’ Who? 

11. Where was a bet laid that Stevenson was what? State the amount of the 
wager. 

12. Show that the number of cream tarts consumed by a young man ‘since five 
o’clock,’ divided by the residuum he subsequently swallowed, exactly equals 
the number of compartments in‘a sleeping carriage on the Great Northern 
line. 


Competitors must observe the following rules : 

1. Each question, or part of a question marked (a), (6), and (c), must 
be answered in not more than six words. 

2. All replies must be sent in on the printed and perforated form 
supplied with the Magazine. This form should be folded and 
sealed, and must be in the hands of the Editor not later than the 
first post on Wednesday, June 7, 1911. 

3. No correspondence can be undertaken by the Editor, whose decision 
is final. 
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246 & 247 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


(Late of Leicester Square.) ESTABLISHED OVER 150 YEARS 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
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No. 61a. Our New Patent Combination Imperceptible Elastic Venti- 
lating Mechanical Couch. The graduating mechanical actions of this couch are 
sufficient to meet all cases, no matter whether it is spina! affection, hip 
ture, paralysis, heart disease, or dropsy. A patient however 
weighty can be ey oe to any position by 
8 small windlass, without g touched by a nurse; at the 
same time, ali pressure is avoided by the patent elastic 
ventila mattress, which is a complete preventive of bed 
sores. large patent lubricating castors are a great 
boon, as they enable this couch, with a patient of any 
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*PYRENO.’ 
UNSHRINKABLE. | 
British Make. 


A PERFECT UNDERWEAR. 


‘PYRENO’ 


VESTS SLEEPING SUITS 
SPENCERS COMBINATIONS. 


Should any Garment shrink in the wash, — 
IT WILL BE REPLACED. 


SOCIETY’S FARM SCHOOL, 
«REDHILL, SURREY. 
Patron—HIS LATE MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 


gl boys have all been proved guilty of some criminal offence, and have been sent direct to the School 
instead of to prison. Most of the boys at Redhill are town-bred boys, and are the waste by-products of the 
slams of the great centres of population, such as London, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, Reading, yan np ch, &e. 
A large number have been in trouble on previous occasions, and all have very bad records, as only really 
urgent cases are admitted. 

During the past 121 years more than 6,800 otherwise hopeless cases have been dealt with. The last three 
years’ returns show that over 90% are reclaimed. 

Altogether nearly 2,000 promising Colc Colonists | have emigrated from the Farm School. 


The | for some years has been INADEQUATE and HELP is Now 
SORELY NEEDED! YOUR KIND SUPPORT IS MUCH NEEDED. — 
+ JOHN TREVARTHEN, Secretary. 
Bankers: LLOYDS BANK (Limited), 16 St. James Street, S.W. 
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SONGS OF THE 
ROAD. 


By A, Conan Doyle. 


TimEs.—‘ Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s verses always combine spirit and point with 
neatness and taste. He is narrative, patriotic, dramatic—even philosophic.’ 


Mornine@ Post.— A troop of rollicking tales, of fervid exhortations and straight- 
forward arguments. . . . Reciters in search of ringing lines, sound sentiments, 
hearty humour, will find here the quickest way to reach the heart of a popular 
audience.’ 


DatLty TELEGRAPH.—‘ Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has a very real gift as writer of 
verse. He can be vigorous in patriotic verse, boldly thoughful in contemplative 
verse, and refreshingly humorous in narrative.’ 


OBSERVER.—‘ The strong vitality of the author prevades his poetry. It is a tonic 
to meet his frank optimism, his sound common sense, his love of his country and its 
sports, his cheerful beliefs and disbeliefs, Subtlety and morbidity fail before him.’ 


ScotsMAN.—‘ This heartsome volume of verse. . . . The book has as its 
distinctive charm a note no less powerful or clear than personal . . . its 
author’s own.’ 


NorrincHAM GUARDIAN.—*‘ All the pieces in the volume will repay reading, and 
many of them will prove ideal recitation exercises.’ 


PLAYGOER.—‘ Typically Doylian, for the vigour, sense, and manliness he puts 
into all bis work.’ 


ABERDEEN DAILY JOURNAL.—‘ Every page is full of fine rhythms and melodious 
diction ; and the whole of the poems have the note of sincerity which is the stamp of 


genuine poetry.’ 


DAILY MirRROoR.—‘ There are many gems of optimistic philosophy musically 
expressed. . . . “Sir Nigel’s Song” must live as long as anything he has written.’ 


LiveRPooL DatL¥ Post.—‘Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is an admirable writer of 
light verse, especially in a quietly humorous, bantering vein.’ 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO.,, 
15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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A Novel of conspicuous interest. 


PAWNS OF FATE 


By the Author of ‘ Lady Beatrix and the Forbidden Man’ (MERIEL AIMéE Ross). 68. 


A novel that has a message, but doesnot preach, The loveofSir Aineas Monteith for Sybil Colquhoun 
runs through devious paths, and in the story the shadier sides of London life figure as well as the refine- 
ments of Muyfair—the depravity of Mile End as well as the wholesome freshness of the Scotch Highlands, 
Humanity, though erring, is never harshly judged; the most difficult passages are written with fine 
artistic suggestion, and a crisp, piquant humour gives charm to nearly every page, 


MISS GIBBIE GAULT | THE SECRET OF 
By K. L, BosHEr, Author of ‘ Mary Cary.’ TH & DRAGON 
6 By M. L. PENDERED, 
S. Author of ‘The Fair Quaker.’ 
‘Mary Oarv.’ who made the author famous last 6s. 

year, figures again in this story the book has also * Really a triumph,’— WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 
the same quaint humour and kindly analysis of ‘Sets you thinking.’ —DatLy CHRONICLE. 
human nature, * A dainty story.’—DaILy TELEGRAPH, 


HARPER’S LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT; Latest Issues. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Leather, 3s. 6d, net. 


REVOLUTIONS OF CIVILISATION 
By Prof. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, Illustrated. 
‘A succinct and suggestive study of the periodicity of civilisation—of the causes of growth and decay in 
nations,’— OBSERVER, 


NATURAL CHRISTIANITY 
By The Very Rey. the Hon. W. H. FREMANTLE, D.D. (DEAN oF Ripon). 
* An earnest and courageous book,’—OBSERVER, 


BIRTH OF WORLDS AND SYSTEMS 
By Prof. A. W. BIOKERTON. Illustrated. 
Interesting and stimulating.’ —ATHENAUM, 
Please write for fuller description of the above, and other volumes of this series. 


‘ISABELLA OF MILAN The Principles of 
By OHRISTOPHER HARE. 
: Illustrated, 10s. 6d, Scientific Management 
A wonderful picture of life at an Italian ducal 
court during the splendid time of the Renaissance.’ By F, W. TAYLOR, M.E., Se,D. 5s. net, 


ae sien With the vast ion of ‘industry it i 

e vast expansion of ‘in is 

QUEEN MARGOT impossible to retain the old intimate personal 

By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. contact of employer and employee which resulted 

Photogravure Portrait. 7s. 6d. in efficient production, but this book offers a sub- 

A new and cheaper edition of Mr. Williams’ | stitute in Scientific management, based upon 4 

brilliant life of the wife of HenryIV. of France | thoroughgoing scientific study of the worker at 
\ (Henry of Navarre), his work, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE NUMBER NOW READY. 
NEW YORK HOSPITALS. Rosert W. 
VEGETATION IN THE DESERT. Dez. E. HuntINcTON. 
An hitherto unpublished article, ‘Cockney Travels,’ by 
W. M. THACKERAY, 


Illustrated by the author’s own drawings, and by the Laurence portrait engraved on 
wood, by HENRY WOLF. 


Contributions by Mrs. Henry DuDENEY, A. 8, HARDY, RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 
Drawings by W. HATHERELL, R.I., HOWARD PYLE, F. WALTER TAYLOR, &c. 
MARGARET DELAND’s Serial Story, ‘ The Iron Woman.’ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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Children’s Country 
.Holidays Fund.. 


London children are saving their pennies 
Now because they hope to reach the ‘really 
truly’ country in August. 


Will not the richer holiday-makers re- 
member these children, to whom a fortnight 
in the country away from crowded homes and 
stuffy streets means so much? 


The organisation is there and the splendid 
army of voluntary workers. Last year nearly 
46,000 children from London Schools were 
sent to Cottage Homes; but funds are short, 
and it has been decided that this year many 
Cannot Go unless speedy help comes. 


We would like to send All! 


Will You help? Every ten shillings sent 
ensures a fortnight’s holiday for one child. 


All contributions will be thankfully acknow- 
ledged by the Hon. Treasurer, The Earl of Arran, 


18 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, w.c. 
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1811 Thackeray Centenary 1911 


The 
Centenary Biographical Edition 
of the Works of 
W. M. Thackeray. 


For the purpose of this, which will be the definitive, 
Edition Lapy Rircuie has re-arranged her Biographical 
Prefaces to the Works, adding many new letters and 
illustrations, together with some Writings of the great 
Novelist hitherto unpublished. 


In 26 Volumes. Demy 8vo. Gilt top. 
Price net each. 


An attractive feature of the Edition will be the 26 
Portraits of Thackeray—one being given, as Frontispiece, 
in each volume—arranged in chronological order, from the 
age of three onwards ; some of the portraits appearing for 
the first time. 

Vols. 1 to 15 see see eee now ready 
Vols. 16 and 17—THE VIRGINIANS, 2 vols. 

ready June 15 
and two or three volumes will be issued each succeeding 
month until the completion of the Edition on Oct. 16, 1911. 


In addition to the very numerous illustrations in the 
text, there will be about 500 separate plates (many of them 
drawn by the Author, and others by well-known artists), 
printed on a specially made paper. The text will be printed 
in large type on fine paper, and the Issue will form the best 
Edition obtainable. 


Isis,—‘It is difficult to do justice to this beautiful edition. The 
portrait gallery of Thackeray at all ages, which is contained in the frontis- 
pieces to the volumes, is of unique interest, and altogether the edition is 
an ideal one.’ 


Prospectuses post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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W. M. Thackeray’s Works. As | 


Centenary Biographical Edition. 


Specimen Illustration, 


Study for the Three Miss Osbornes. 


Dustin DaILy Express: ‘ A feature of 
this very complete edition is that which gives 
to it the distinctive title Biographical, the 
notes by the novelist’s daughter, Lady 
Ritchie, adding very materially to the in- 
terest associated with the works themselves.’ 


Puncu: ‘In respect of paper, print, 
and illustrations, with the added value of 
personal reminiscences of her father con- 
tributed by Lady Ritchie, this edition 
leaves nothing to be desired. If one 
seeks a worthy monument of Thackeray, 
he will find it in this complete collection 
of his life’s work.’ 


SPHERE: ‘Now at last we have an 
ideal edition of Thackeray . . . beautiful 
books, well printed on good paper with 
adequate margins.’ 

OxFoRD CHRONICLE: ‘We have 
already spoken of the sumptuous format 
of this new and definitive Thackeray, with 
its scrupulous attention to those little 
details which are the distinctive mark of 
the book-lover’s book . . . this eminently 
desirable ” edition.’ 

EVENING STANDARD: ‘ The more we 
see of this edition the more we are 
impressed with its completeness and the 
taste which characterises its production.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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New Books 


Large Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Rusk 1N: A Study in Personality. 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON, 
Author of ‘ The Upton Letters,’ ‘From a College Window,’ ‘ The Altar Fire,’ &c, 
TrmEs.—‘ The book shows him, not as artist, reformer, or even as writer, but as a 
modern saint. . . . It is an attractive picture, and in the main a true picture. . 
Mr. Benson’s book has the merit of giving us a new point of view.’ 


GowNnsMAN.— It describes in graceful and poetic prose, here sparkling out with 


delicious humour, here darkened by the vision of a soul in torment, the stages in 
Ruskin’s career . . . a luminous study of a vivid personality? 


With 4 Photogravare Portraits. Large Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


Memoirs and Memories. 
By Mrs. OC. W. EARLE, Author of ‘ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,’ &c. 


Daity NEews.—‘ There will always be a welcome among a multitude of readers 
for a new book from the author of “ Pot Pourri from a Surrey Garden” . . . book 
lovers will find a good deal to their taste in her latest volume.’ 


With 3 Photogravures and 20 pages of Half-tone Illustrations. 
In 2 Volumes, Large Medium 8vo. 31s, 6d. net. 


The Family and Heirs of 


Sir Francis Dr ake. By Lady ELIOTT-DRAKE. 


OBSERVER.—‘ The Drake records are rich and so excellently managed and 
arranged by Lady Eliott-Drake that we get a very close and vivid picture of life in 
Devon and in London for nearly two hundred years. A word must be said in praise 
of her restraint and simplicity; she has a thoroughly interesting tale to tell, and 
she tells it without “ fine writing” or needless comment, making her book a model 
of its kind.’ 


Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


Chalkstream and Moorland: Thoughts 


on Trout Fishing. 
By HAROLD RUSSELL, : 
Of the Inner Temple and Midland Circuit. 

ScoTsMAN.—‘ Already well known as a writer on trout-fishing, his book sums up 
in a series of lively chapters, written in a happy personal style, his views and 
experiences on the pursuit of the gentle craft of the disciple of Izaak Walton. . . . 
This volume will be read with pleasure by all who can enjoy a day’s angling.’ 


With 16 Carefully Prepared Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


Biblical Geography and History. 
By Prof. CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph.D. 

The first part of the book gives a clear, vivid picture of the significant physical 
characteristics of biblical lands and especially of Palestine. The second part 
presents the chief characters, movements, and events of biblical history in their 
chronological order and geographical setting, and shows the influence of their 
physical environment upon them. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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In Pre paration. 


With 32 Pages of Illustrations. Small Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


An Outpost in Papua. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR KENT CHIGNELL, Priest of the New Guinea Mission. 


TimEs.—‘ The daily life of a missionary, his trials, his work, the people he deals 
with, all detailed with great fulness, and with exceptional freshness, reality, and 
humour.’ 

Scotsman.—‘No one who reads the unconventional story of Mr. Chignell’s 
persevering efforts will fail to admire both the man and his mission.’ 

CuuRcH TiMES.—‘ Mr. Chignell’s book on Papua is missionary literature of a 
refreshing kind. It is brimful of humour and humanity.’ 


The Belmont Book. 


By ‘VADOS.’ With a Preface by ARNOLD BENNETT. 

DAILy CHRONICLE.—‘ The clever author of this medley . . . On flowers, 
country lanes, local customs and legends, the writer of this pot-pourri can be 
entertaining ¥ 
scenery. Mr. Arnold Bennett contributes a preface—a charming little essay on style 
and temperament.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


she has a quick eye for the nameless little beauties of rustic 


Large Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Two Centuries of Si | 


the English Novel. 


By HAROLD WILLIAMS, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. — 


Hygiene for Nurses. 


Author of ‘ Methods and Calculations in Hygiene and Vital Statistics’ ; 
Lecturer and Examiner to The Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Institute for Nurses, London. 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


By HERBERT W. G. MACLEOD, M.D., C.M., D.P.H., 


With Portrait Frontispiece in Photogravure and 8 pages of Half-tone Illustrations. 


My Naval Career and Travels. 


By the Rt. Hon. Admiral Sir EDWARD H. SEYMOUR, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 0.M., &c. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The 


Japanese Mahayana: A Long Chapter 
in the History of Human Thought. Vol. I. 


Lecturer in the Imperial University, Naval Academy, and Higher Commercial 
*.* THE WORK WILL BE COMPLETED IN THREE, OR, POSSIBLY, 


Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


By ARTHUR LLOYD, M.A, 
School, Tokyo; Formerly Fellow of Peterhouse. 
IN FOUR VOLUMES. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8. W. 
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New 6s. Fiction 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each Volume. 


The Story of Cecilia. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of ‘ Love of Sisters,’ ‘ Her Mother’s Daughter,’ &c. 
BookMAN.—‘ If you want a story that is fresh, entertaining, and natural, and in 
which you can meet some very delightful people, you should read “ The Story of 
Cecilia.” We follow Cecilia from first to last with deep interest and genuine 
admiration.’ 
ABERDEEN DAILY JOURNAL.—‘ The reader lays the book aside with a feeling 


of great gratitude for a tale that is as pure and clean as it is interesting and 


fascinating.’ 


The ‘Wine-Drinker,’ and Other Stories. 
By W. J. BATCHELDER. 


OXFORD CHRONICLE.—‘A series of highly entertaining yarns, in which a dry 
humour is the dominant characteristic, but which often have a rough pathos as well. 
Mr. Batchelder’s very original volume.’ 

ScoTsMAN.—‘ The stories are admirable in their rendering of a racy’ English 
dialect. . . . They make up a book which will please anyone who enjoys a strong 
story of seafaring life.’ 


The Case of Letitia. 


By ALEXANDRA WATSON. , 


OXFORD CHRONICLE.—‘ Letitia’s tragedy is kept throughout at a high point of 
dignity, derived from Miss Watson’s serenity of tone, by her compelling theme and 
the treatment which pursues it with that suggestion of inevitability which is the 
proof of strength. Miss Watson has instantly arrived.’ 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—‘ Poignant and dramatic, the author has the true instinct 
for character and knows how to develop a story.’ 


The Mayjor’s Niece. Second Edition. 


, By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, 
Author of ‘The Seething Pot,’ ‘ Spanish Gold,’ &c. 


SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ If you have made “J.J.’s” acquaintance, no 
commendation of mine is necessary. If you have not, make a beginning with 
“The Major’s Niece,” and I wager you will soon be badgering your library for his 
previous adventures.’ 

Morninc Post.—‘An entertaining tale entertainingly told, with rippling 
and ever-ready humour. There is not a dull page in the book. ‘‘’The Major’s Niece” 
is one of the best of the “J.J.” books.’ 

FREEMAN'S JOURNAL.—‘ This is a broadly humorous story, full of farcical 
incidents.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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New 6s. Fiction. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each Volume. 


‘The Last Galley : Impressions and Tales. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, + 
Author of ‘ Micah Clarke,’ ‘Sir Nigel,’ &c. 
With Illustrations by N. C. WYETH. 


Wor.Lp.— These “ Impressions” represent some of the best work that has come 
from his pen. He has drawn his pictures clearly, with great feeling, tempered with 
no little humour. . . . A very storehouse of entertainment, marked all through 
by that clearness of expression and that charming modesty of style which are its 
author’s most precious attributes.’ 


LIVERPOOL COURIER.—‘ Certain critical episodes in history . . . “The Last 
Galley ” shows us in powerfully dramatic fashion the downfall of Carthage and its 
causes. One of the most powerful and significant chapters describes the withdrawal 
of the Romans from Britain. The rise and the fall of the Emperor Maximus are also 
shown with great force and brevity.’ 

DAILY GRAPEIC.—‘ Sir A. Conan Doyle’s collection of historic incidents in “ The 
Last Galley” are finely presented, ably written, with a sure discrimination and a 
fine feeling for what is stirring and picturesque.’ 


EVENING STANDARD.—‘ The “ Impressions” are capital . . . so deftly written 
that we sincerely hope Sir Conan Doyle will proceed to “ try the effect on a larger 
scale.” He shows a keen eye for situations fit for the presentation of great national 
movements and catastrophes.’ 


Second Edition 


Brazenhead the Great. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, 
Author of ‘The Forest Lovers,’ ‘Fond Adventures,’ &c. 


Datty News.—‘ The result of Mr. Hewlett’s artifices is a book of excellent 
humour and fantasy. . . . Much the best book he has written in recent years. 


LIVERPOOL DaILy Post.—‘Mr. Hewlettis here seen at his very best, and his work 
throughout the four adventures narrated reaches a very high level indeed. Not for 
a long time have we read a story more strikingly fresh or more breezily told.’ 

Datty Matu.— There is no one who can put such colour into the history of such 
events as the storytellers of old delighted in. . . . The blend of modern humour 
and ancient blazonry tickles the palate very pleasantly.’ 

CountRY Lire.—‘ We follow the fortunes of Brazenhead with unfailing interest 
and amusement, and are scarcely conscious that while relating them the artist is 
causing to pass before our eyes one of the most energetic and lively pictures 
conceivable of the Middle Ages,’ 


A Budget of Tares. 


By AUSTIN PHILIPS, 
Author of ‘Red Tape.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Some Press Opinions of the 


Cor nhill for 


THE STANDARD.—‘In the new number of the “CORNHILL” we find a very 
suggestive article by that accomplished naturalist, Mr. Frederic Boyle, on ‘‘ The 
Taming of Animals.” ‘It is humiliating,” he says, “to remember that 
civilised man has hardly added one useful creature to those left to him by his 
savage forefathers.’ ” 


MORNING POST.—‘‘Ihe May number of the “CoRNHILL” is as interesting and 
8 varied in its contents as have been any of its predecessors.’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—« In the “ CornHILL” Miss Flora Masson adds Notes on the 
“ Scottish Homes and Haunts of R. L. Stevenson,” full of interest and delightfully 
written.’ 

“DAILY GRAPHIC.— An entertaining collection of “Old Irish Memories” is 
contributed to the “‘ CORNHILL” by J. M. Callwell.’ 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— The May number is essentially readable.’ 


THE GLOBE.— One of the most interesting contributions to the May “ CORNHILL” 
is Miss Flora Masson’s ‘Scottish Homes and Haunts of R. L. Stevenson,” in 
which many places that recall the impressions left upon the mind of the 
novelist are introduced.’ 


YORKSHIRE POST.— There is always a rich literary flavour in the “ CORNHILL.” 
Bronté readers will thank Mr. Gerald Cumberland for a delightful article on 


“Charlotte Bronté’s Street in Brussels.” There is a very acceptable paper by 
Miss Flora Masson on the “ Scottish Homes and Haunts of R. L. Stevenson.”’ 


YORKSHIRE OBSERVER.—‘There are many good things in the ‘“‘CORNHILL.” 
Miss Masson’s paper has an interest almost too pathetic for enjoyment.’ 


ABERDEEN FREE PRESS.—‘The May “CornHILL” presents an interesting 
variety of contributions.’ 


CHURCH TIMES.—‘ The “CornHILL” will appeal to many of our readers for 
a particularly good little memoir of Bishop Lightfoot, by Mr. A. C. Benson.’ 


SOUTH AFRICA.—‘ The “CornuILL” for May is above its own high average. 
The article on “ Scottish Homes and Haunts of R. L. Stevenson” is particularly 
charming. Anyone who can read it all without some suffusing of the eyes is 

made of stern stuff.’ 
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181 Thackeray Centenary 10911 


* * With a New Portrait of W. M. 
Thackeray, numerous illustrations 
from Thackeray drawings, and 


facsimiles of 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
July, I9II. 


CONTENTS. 


William Makepeace Thackeray (Born I8th July, I8ID—_ 


A Centenary Poem By Austin Dobson 


With a hitherto unpublished Portait. 

Cockney Travels. An unpublished MS. 
By W. M. Thackeray 
(With the Author's Illustrations and a facsimile letter) 
The Knights of Borsellen. Portions of an unfinished 
Romance By W. M. Thackeray 
(With 11 Illustrations by the pore and a Preface by Lady Ritchie) 
Thackeray and his Father’s Family By Mrs. Warre Cornish 
‘Sylhet’ Thackeray - - By F. B, Bradley-Birt, LC.S 


The Case of Richard Meynell. Chapters XIII-XIV. 
By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Blinds Down. Chapters I.-II. By Horace Annesley Vachell 


At the Sign of the Plough— 
I. R. L. Stevenson - By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
II. W.M. Thackeray - - By Sir Algernon West 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8. W. 
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*‘Shefxrield Made, Haft and Blade.’ 


IF YOU 


SPADES, FORKS, 


And other Garden Tools of the 
Highest Quality and Finish, 


WANT 


Ask your Ironmonger for 


“HARDY’S,’ 


AND LOOK FOR 2 
THIS MARK:— 


HARDY PATENT PICK CO. 


LTD. 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


The cnly ‘GRIP’ that ‘GRIPS’ 

SECURELY, without injury to the 
Hose, and KEEPS the CORSET 
well DOWN on the Hips. 


Altogether reliable and 


affords perfect comfort, 

Cotton 

No. 401, 

Silk 

No. 279. weeds 
stamped on every pais, 


All these have Single Double 

Clip Tops. ends, ends. 
1} in. Plain Cotton Elastic 401 1/-; 601 1/- 
14 ,, Plain Silk » 27916; 8822/- 
15 ,, FrilledArtSilkk ,, 60616 
15 ,, Frilled Best Siik ,, 6816; 4026 


By Post 1d. per pair extra, 
L/ unable to obtain from your Draper, write to— 
THE MANUFACTORY, Hackney Road Works, London, N.E. 


JOY 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s 


4. 


10, 


14 


Net Series. 


Deeds that Won the Empire 
Dr. W. H. Fitchett 


The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot’ Round the 
World after Sperm Whales 
Frank T. Bullen 


Fights for the Flag 
Dr. W.H. Fitchett 


The Log of a Sea Waif 
Frank T. Bulien 


The Gamekeeper at Home 
Richard Jefferies 


A Londoner’s Log Book 
Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell 


H. S. Merriman 
H. Rider Haggard 
F. Anstey 


The Sowers 
Jess 
Vice Versa 


Woodland, Moor, and Stream 
J. A. Owen 


The Tale of the Great Mutiny 
Dr W. H. Fitchett 


Sixty Years in the Wilderness 
Sir Henry W. Lucy 


London 


Smith, Elder, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place ,S.W. 
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THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Published Monthly, price 1s. Annual Subscription, postage free, 13s. to Canada 


and Newfoundland; 14s. to any other Address in the Postal Union. 


JUNE 1911. 


CONTENTS. 
THE CasE oF RicHaRD MEYNELL. Chapters XI.-XII. 
By Mrs. Humpory WARD. ‘ 
Dear By His Honour JupGe Parry . 
THE Krys OF ALL THE CREEDS. By Major G. F. 
MacMuny, D.S.O.. ‘ A 
‘Lop Ears.’ By DorotHEA DEAKIN «. . 


THe Two Noveuists: A LETTER FROM THACKERAY. 
By Fiora Masson ‘ ‘ 


In THE VAL D’OR. By C. CavuTLEY 


THE LEAVES OF THE TREE.—HENRY BRADSHAW. By 


‘Tue Lost Ipuicznta. Chapters XXI.-XXIII. (Con- 


clusion). By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE .. 


At THE SIGN oF THE PLouGH.—I. SiR WALTER Scort. 
By AnpREw Lane.—II. R. L. StzvENson. By 
Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH . 


PAGE 


721 
755 


775 
785 


795 
800 


814 


826 


855 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications to the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs. 


SmitH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


All Contributions are attentively considered, and unaccepted MSS. are returned 
when accompanied by the necessary stamps for postage; but the Editor cannot 
hold himself responsible for any accidental loss. MSS. cannot be delivered on 
personal application, nor can they be forwarded through the post when only 


initials are given. 


Every Contribution should be type-written on one side of each leaf only, and 


should bear the Name and Address of the Sender. 


LONDON : 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


PARIS: GALIGNANI & CO, LEIPZIG: A. TWIETMEYER. 


SYDNEY and BRISBANE: EDWARDS, DUNLOP, & CO., Limited, 
ADELAIDE: RIGBY, LTD. TASMANIA; WALCH & SONS. 


. NEW YORK: INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY. MELBOURNE: MELVILLE & MULLEN, PROPTY, 


TORONTO: TORONTO NEWS COMPANY. MONTREAL: MONTREAL NEWS COMPANY. 
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The Aristocracy of Health. 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, self-reliant, 
successful, influential, long-lived, and happy, finds 
that the continuance of youth depends largely 
on Self; that old age is what we make 
it; that normal health is the richest 
prise of existence, and that this _ 
world is made for health 
and happiness.’— 


FRUIT SALT 
_ With its refreshing and invigo- 
rating qualities, taken as occasion 
. requires, will, in cenjunction with a simple 
diet and plenty of exereise, help to make and keep 
you Healthy, Hardy, and Happy. 


Sports and { Pastimes. 


CONTENTS. . received at ‘‘THE WHINS,” where 
THE COLOURS. they will find HEALTHY OCCUPIED 
y ALFRED E. T, Watson 
KING GEORGE V. AS A SPORTSMAN. REST in training to work their own 
By Atrrep E. T. Watson | Gardens. 
YACHTING UNDER GEORGE IV. 
AND GEORGE V. A Coronation Contrast. __ For Terms apply— 
y G. E. Hopcrort 
The Whins, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. 
By Horace W. 


WINNING THE TOSS. 
By | MORTON & COMPANY, 


RIVER SWIMMING AND DIVING. 
By Coin Hammon High Grade Hatters, 
A DAY’S PIG-8STICKING IN INDIA. 
By the Hon. Wotstan ForRESTER 408 STRAN D, W.C. 
FOURTEEN-TWO AND UNDER. (Opposite HOTEL CECIL). 
By T, A. St. QuINTIN 
BLACK BASS FISHING ON | -. FOR ONE NIGHT ONLY. 
&e., &e. By RICHARD MARSH. 
Price One Shilling Net. | MORTON & COMPY. have ‘issued in dainty booklet] 


To be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Railway and will be pon a copy 
Bookstalls. on receipt of post card. 
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A DICTIONARY 
& A DEFINITION. 


SO AP ‘* A substance which dissolves in water, 
forming a lather and used as a cleansing 
agent.” 


The above quotation, taken from an authentic 
work, illustrates the latitude any manufacturer has 
who would label his goods SOAP. So long as it is 
a substance which dissolves in water, lathers, and is 
a cleansing agent, it may be called soap, But here 
is a fit definition of Sunlight Soap. 


SUNLIGHT A substance made of pure 
materials, manufactured in 
SO AP clean works by modern 

methods, under best condi- 

tions of labour. It not only dissolves in 

The name water, but yields a rich, creamy lather, 
ee = yp which releases dirt from clothes or body 
Purity and i @ quick, easy, effective manner, with- 
Excellence, Out harm to fabric or skin. A £1,000 
guarantee of purity given with every bar. 
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ESTABLISHED 1809. 


and 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


In which are vested the Shares of the Ocean Marine Insurance “ompany, Ltd., 
and the Railway Passengers Assurance Co. 


FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES. MARINE. 
BURGLARY. ACCIDENTS &c. 


Total Funds .. . . . . £27,000,000 
Claims Paid 4 £65,000,000 


For full particulars apply to 
_.. 61 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
{ 64 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. LEVER BROTHERS 


LIMITED, 


Soapmakers to their late Majesties 


Hy Queen Victoria and King Edwardi 


VI1., have received the honour of 


& LU Appointment as Soapmakers to Hig 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. Muaesty King George V. 


When buying ‘* DIGESTIVE" 
e «« be sure to ask for 


MSVITIE & PRICE'S 
“DIGESTIVE BISCUIT” 


which has many imitators but remains - 


“THE PREMIER BISCUIT OF BRITAIN." 


Used in the Royal Households. 


Spottiswoode § Co. Ltd., Printers, London, Colchester and Eton, 
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